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Unit on COMMUNIST WORLD" 


TEACHING GUIDE FOR THIS ISSUE 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


(pp. 10-11) 
Throughout the U. S., a 


problem is the need for more adequate 
schools to relieve overcrowding and to 
help provide the means for a decent 
education for America’s youth. Here is 
a topic to tie up with American Edu- 
cation Week, November 7-13. 


pressing 


Motivation 


Give students a few minutes to study 
the pictures and text silently. Call on 
them to give their reaction to the prob- 
lem presented. Tie up the problem of 
inadequate buildings with the needs, if 
any, of your own community and school. 
If the money were available, what 
changes would your students want to 
make in educational facilities in your 
own school and community? Do the 
photos on page 11 suggest ideas for 
“building your dream school”? 


Discussion Questions 


1. America’s leaders have often said, 
“The question is not: ‘can we afford to 
build more schools?’ but ‘can we afford 
NOT to build more schools?’ ” What do 
they mean? 

2. Educators say that “it is cheaper 
to build schools than jails.” How does 
this statement follow the same line of 
reasoning as in the previous question? 

3. Do you think the U. S. should tax 
all of the citizens to raise money to help 
the poorer states build adequate schools? 
Why or why not? 


Activities 

1. If school policies permit, student 
officers of the G. O. (General Organi- 
zation) or other student leaders may be 
encouraged to speak before a P. T. A. 
meeting to build up an awareness for 
school needs on a local and _ national 
scale. This is one way to help raise 
money to meet your own school’s needs. 

2. As a lesson application, have stu- 
dents write letters to newspapers as 
part of a campaign to make the com- 
munity alive to your community’s school 
problems. 


3. Assign bright students to look up 
the pros and cons on the question of 
Federal aid to states to meet scheol 
needs. This need not be a debate. 


Unit: THE COMMUNIST WORLD 
(pp. 12-15) 


Concepts in the Unit 


What is life like in a communist 
country? How did the Reds go about 
grabbing and building their empire? 
How do the resources, industrial and 
military strength of the “communist 
world” measure up against those of the 
U. S.? These questions and their an- 
swers make up the substance of the unit. 


Contents 


1. Page 12. A Polish refugee tells his 
story about everyday life and problems 
in communist Poland. 

2. Page 13. How the Russians built 
their empire since 1939. The commu- 
nist pattern in Asia. Cartoon. 

3. Pages 14-15. The natural resources, 
industrial and military strength of the 
“communist world” and the U. S. are 
compared. Map. 


Assignments 

1. Page 12. (1) Give three points of 
evidence to show that Poland is not a 
“worker’s paradise.” (2) What freedom 
did the Polish refugee find in Britain 
that he did not have in Poland? 

2. Page 13. (1) Name three coun- 
tries in Europe which Russia has taken 
over completely since 1939 and three 
from which it took slices of territory. 

2) Describe the methods used by the 
Communists to take over control of 
other lands. 

3. Pages 14-15. (1) 
that: (a) Russia is a 
natural resources; (b) Russia is strong 
in industry; (c) Russia has a powerful 
army. (2) Write three statements which 
show how the U. S. measures up against 
the communist world in natural re- 
sources, industry, and military might. 


Give evidence 
storehouse of 


WHAT LIFE IS LIKE THERE (p. 12) 
Procedure 


Ask a group of bright students to 
prepare a script to re-enact the inter- 
view with the Polish stowaway, Antoni 
Klimowicz. Three students can act the 
parts of reporters interviewing Antoni. 
Be sure to have the reporters write their 
questions so that the jnterview flows 
smoothly. The entire class should be 
asked to review the previous unit on 
communism to enrich their background 
for this lesson. (See World Week, Oc- 
tober 20, 1954.) 


Discussion Questions 


1. In the U. S. we often see the auto- 
mobiles of workers lined up in the park- 
ing area near the places they work. 
Would you expect this to be a common 
scene in Russia? Why or why not? Is 
the average Russian factory worker as 
well off as the American worker? Why 
or why not? What evidence can you 
give to prove your point? 

2. Why don’t we read about labor 
unions in communist lands fighting to 
improve the working conditions of 
members? 


Summary 


How much truth is there in the com- 
munists’ claim that “communism is a 
worker's paradise”? 

Activities 

1. Have some students who are good 
in arithmetic convert zloty values to 
dollars and cents. On the board, list the 
items: bread, coffee, tea, shoes, cloth- 
ing. Make up a chart comparing U. S. 
and Polish prices item for item. 

2. As part of an assignment, ask stu- 
dents to search newspapers for items 
about life under communism. 

3. Use the cover picture to develop 
the question of religion in communist 
countries. Why do you think communist 
leaders are having a difficult time trying 
to shake the belief of the people in 
God? 








TEACHING GUIDE p. 2 


4. As a lesson application, have stu- 
dents write a day-to-day diary of An- 
toni’s new-found life in a land of free- 
dom. 

5. Students can trace an outline of 
the map on p. 15. Shade free world and 
communist areas 


HOW THE REDS GRABBED IT (p. 13) 


Procedure 

One of motivating the lesson 
could be to call on the class to interpret 
the cartoon on page 13. As the basis for 
another approach, ask students to bring 
to class newspaper items which show 


] 
method 


Russia’s policies and activities in 
ent world situations. Copy the headlines 
on the board. Have the class draw con- 


clusions ymmunism from the 


pres- 


1 
about < 


news items 


Discussion Questions 


l. In discussing the 
by Communists taking ove! 
try, we say that they try to get control 


methods used 


a coun- 


of “key posts.” What does that mean? 
Why do the Reds try to get key posts 
in education? government? the army? 
etc. 

2. What evidence can you give from 


the map on page 15 and the cartoon on 
page 13 to support the charge that Rus- 
sia is imperialistic? 

3. Why are 
scribed as “puppet governments”? 

4. What justification is there for say- 
ing that Russia involved in Red 
China’s move to take over Asia? 


TOOLS. for 


Russia’s_ satellites de- 


was 





WHAT’S AHEAD 
November 17, 1954 


Unit: Will France Make a Come- 
back? 
Good Citizens: An International 


Thanksgiving 
Vocational 


November 24, 1954 
Thanksgiving) 


Railroad Conductor 


(No issue 


December 1, 1954 
Unit: Korea (No. 4 of East Asia 
series ) 
December 8, 1954 
Unit: Housing 











WHAT IT HAS; WHY IT IS A DANGER 
TO US (pp. 14-15) 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why are Russia and her satellites 
called a “storehouse of natural re- 
sources’? (Refer to board charts pre- 
viously drawn up by students based on 
assignments. Integrate map work with 
the discussion 

If Russia is so rich in resources, 
how do you explain her lower living 
standards as compared with the U. S.? 
How do you account for the emphasis 
placing on building 
and war materials 


Russia has been 


factories, machinery, 


rather than on the everyday goods 
needed by her people? 
3. The U. S. is ahead of Russia in 





TEACHERS 


“Don’t Surrender to the 


making of A-bombs and H-bombs. How 
safe does this make us in the event of 
war with Russia? 
Application 

How does this lesson help you under- 
stand why the U. S. is a part of NATO? 
Manila Pact? (Students will have given 
reports on these topics previously, to 
enrich class background for answering 
the question.) 


Activities 
Throughout the lesson, students 
should be working with the global map 
in the KEY issue. The global map on 
the Scholastic News Map is also a use- 
ful lesson companion to the map on 
page 15. List on the board the members 
of the communist empire and NATO. 
2. Assign students to prepare a board 
chart listing the agricultural resources, 
mineral wealth, industries, exports and 
imports of Russia. Do the same for the 
U. S. The World Almanac is a ready 
reference to add related information. 
3. Have bright students convert sta- 
tistics of ‘ndustrial production com- 
paring the U. S. and Russia into a bar 
graph. They can draw the graph on the 
board for reference during the lesson. 


Macbeth on TV 


Maurice Evans and Judith Anderson 
will star in Macbeth on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 28, on the Hallmark Hall of Fame 
(NBC-TV, 4 p.m., E. S. T.). World 
Week will carry a one-page lesson 
guide for this outstanding production 
in' the Nov. 17 issue. In the meantime, 
your able students may wish to mem- 
orize sorae of the oft-quoted lines from 
the play so that they will be able to 
enjoy the television performance more 
thoroughly. 
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RUSSIANS GOING HOME FROM CHURCH 
The Reds can’t get rid of religion! (Cover story p. 6) 


UNIT ON “THE COMMUNIST WORLD” PP. 12-15 














“That’s Grieg’s ‘Concerto in A Minor’”’ 


(And last week | didn’t know Beethoven from Brahms!) 


Bete 
Dawe 


RCA VICTOR LISTENERS DIGEST 


excitement, color, mood, enchant- 


Great new 3-in-! offer! World's first 
“digest” of best loved music... plus 
automatic “Victrola” phonograph and 
booklet —only $39.95! 


j 


| listen 


Imagine! You just relax and 
your way to a knowledge of the 
classics—with the new RCA Victor 
Listener's rahe 3-in-1 berg And 
what a bargain! You all this for 
only $39.95: 


First, The Listener's Digest Album 

the world’sfirst digest of great music. 
Twelve masterpieces have 
skillfully condensed that, like stories 
in a “‘digest’”’ magazine, nothing seems 
to have been left out! Here, capt 
on 10 RCA Victor ‘‘45 EP”’ 
is the real cream of the music—all its 


been so 


ured 
records, 


Listener's Digest » rtoble del 45E 


12 MUSICAL MASTERPIECES . 


Beethoven: 
Sonata, Pathetique Sor 
Fiedler, Boston Pops he 
Symphony Orchestro — 
Victor Symphony Orct 
Chicago Symphony r 
Orchestra Rimsky- Korsakoft 


» 


Symphon n 5 
Ania monn 


rig yeee 


boatitienn 
Dvorak 


Symphony 
Nutcracker 


' Tehaikovsky: 1812 


ment. 


Second, this 3-in-1 offer includes an 
automatic ‘‘ Victrola” 45 phonograph 
featuring RCA Victor’s famous 
“Golden Throat” tone system. So 
a child can touch a but- 
a concert almost two 
playing your 


easy to play, 
ton and stage 
hours long! Ideal for 


favorite 45 “‘pop”’ records, too. 


Third, there is a 42-page musical en- 
joyment guide — program notes, 
lives of the composers. 

Never before has great music been 
made friendlier, easier to 

like and learn. Hear the ea 
Listener’s Digest at your ib) 
RCA Victor dealer’s! : 


y $54.95. 
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- Peas BY “THE WORLD'S GREATEST ARTISTS” 


ng the Halle Orchestra _ Beethoven: Moon 
Overture Italien, Arthur 
Minor, Pierre Monteux and the San Francisco 
Artur Rubinstein, s t. Antal Dorati, the RCA 
erto. Artur Schnabe pianist. Frederick Stock, 
ymphony. Leopold St vski and his Symphony 
Philharmonia Orchestra of London. Brahms: 
) Tchaikovsky: The 








All this vad —— 
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$3Q% 


Also available in 
Canada, $39.95 


Automatic “Victrola” 45 phonograph 
Formerly sold alone for $34.95! 


10 RCA Victor “45 EP” records condensing 12 
great classics, In com, lete album form worth $60! 
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42-page musical enjoyment guide. No extra charge. 
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Read these tips from 
JOHN R. WOODEN 


BASKETBALL COACH, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS A“CELES 


on 
“how to shape up 


for winning games’ 


“The players who win games,” says one who knows — Coach 
John Wooden, “are those who can play at top speed. Put on the 
pressure from start to finish. Wear down and thus outplay even 


superior opponents. 
“To build this kind of winning stamina, I recommend the 
following eating habits: 


1. “Eat at least.two hours before working out. Eat slowly. Don’t 
bolt your food down and rush out. 


2. “Eat three regular meals at regular times. 
3. “Avoid excess of starchy foods, sweets. They add pounds, 
not stamina. 

4. “Eat basic high-protein foods for breakfast —like meat, milk, 
eggs, and Quaker Oats. Protein gives you greater strength and 
staying power. (And oatmeal gives you more of this muscle- 
building protein than any other leading cereal.*) 

5. “After practice or a game, go home and rest. Wait an hour 
before eating.” 







*HIGH-PROTEIN MENUS AND RECIPES FREE insipe 


QUAKER OATS 


America’s most popular cereal ... hot or cold 


Mother's Oats ond Quaker Oots 


Gre exactly the same 








Take a look at this terrific 


humor, 
here for your holiday reading pleasure 
for Christmas shoppers, too! 
easier and more 
over presents 
friends. Remember 
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BOOKS LIKE THESE 





ly Priced or Holiday Roading 


36 books only 22¢ each — 13 books only 31¢ each — 5 books only 44¢ each 


list of 


“how-to” books, sports yarns 


fun than ever before 


fe Tr 


parents, uncles, aunts, 


good books are 
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14, 
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17 


LAUGHTER AND SHORT © 
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19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST, Dana 22¢ 


Mutiny, brutality, courage on high seas 


THE CHILL, E. C. Bentley 


Spine-tingling tale of underworld plot 


FOREST PATROL, Jim Kijelgaoard 22¢ 


poachers 


Ranger fights killer bears 
JIM DAVIS: SMUGGLERS’ CAPTIVE 22 


Thrilling chases aboard raiders 


WINGED MYSTERY, Alan Gregg 22¢ 


Border Patrol cracks important 

. STRANGERS IN THE DESERT, ~— 22 
Adventure in a ghost town’s dusty mines 

THE DELICATE APE, D. Hughes 22 
Thrilling tale of international intrigue 
CALENDAR OF CRIME, Ellery Queen 22 
Twelve baffling mysteries—a best-chiller! 


KOREA’S HEROES, Bruce Jacobs 22¢ 


winners 


Inspiring feats of 20 Medal of Honor 
TWO HANDS & A KNIFE, Miller 22 
Harrowing struggle for survival in woods 

NO OTHER WHITE MEN, Julia Davis 22 
Adventure with famed explorers Lewis & Clark 
STARBUCK VALLEY WINTER 22 
Don Morgon seeks fortune as a fur trapper 


GENGHIS KHAN, Harold Lamb 22¢ 


Fabulous tale of a barbarian Mongo! warlord 


SCARFACE, Andre Norton 22¢ 


Swashbuckling adventure on the Spanish Main 


THE MOONSTONE, 


A ‘‘must’’ for every detective fan! 


story 


THE SHIP, C. S. Forester 31¢ 


High-speed naval action; non-stop reading 
SUBMARINE!, Comdr. E. L. Beach 31 
First-hand account of under-sea warfare 


OBIKE 
DENNIS THE MENACE, Hank Ketcham 22 


Fun with America’s mischief-master! 


BERTIE MAKES A BREAK, Felsen 22: 


Popular author scores a lauc 


MIRACLE ON 34TH STREET, Davies 22¢ 


movie 
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Best, funniest shorts from Scholastic 
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Twelve hits rated tops by Scholos eaders 
POCKET BOOK OF WESTERN STORIES 22 
Roaring tales by top-notch wester 

INDIAN COUNTRY, Dorothy M. Sotmese 31 
Vivid, authentic tales of the wilder 


22¢ 


Wilkie Collins 31¢ 


books for every taste and inter- 
est, bargain-priced to make your money go a long way! Fiction, 
animal tales—they’re all 
And there’s good news 
This year your gift buying can be 
No more need to puzzle 
brothers, 
ilways welcome gifts. 


. LIGHTNING ON ICE, Philip Harkins 22¢ 


. FIGHTING COACH, Jackson V. Scholz 
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Raw, gripping tale of frontier action 
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Fascinating story of tomorrow Mars! 
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Top-notch tales by ace science fiction writer 
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Theories, findings on life in the future 
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. BOY DATES GIRL, Gay Head 22 


dating, clothes, etc 
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What every freshman—and senior 


TAB CROSSWORD PUZZLES 22¢ 


Fifty original brain-ticklers from Scholastic. 


MERRIAM-WEBSTER POCKET DIC. 
Ideal look-it-up book for your home library 
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TANT! Christmas is only 
shipping books takes time during this busy season, 
“How to Order.” 
for Christmas, orders should be sent not later than November 20. 
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- SPANISH THROUGH PICTURES 


not make out your Christmas list now, and see how many names 
you can check off by selecting books from the list below? Choose 
the books you want, and get your classmates to do the same so 
20-book minimum order required. IMPOR- 


and filling orders and 
so be sure 
) To insure delivery in time 


a few weeks away, 


31¢ 
3i¢ 


POCKET WORLD ATLAS 
174 pages of accurate, detailed maps. 


Learn a language the new, easy way! 
SPANISH DICTIONARY 3i¢ 
30,000 words, idioms, pluvs pronunciation key. 
BARTLETT’S FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS 44¢ 
New edition of the world-famous treasury. 


R» BE -SELLERS 
LOST HORIZON, James Hilton 
Famous novel of life in hidden Shangri-La, 


- ANNE FRANK’S DIARY 


Moving account of Holland under the Nazis. 
THE SEA AROUND US, Rachel Carson 31¢ 
Fascinating magic and mysteries of the ocean. 
THE SILVER CHALICE, Costain 44y 
Epic of the Cup of the Last Supper. 
OUT OF THIS WORLD, L. Thomas, Jr. 
Adventure in the Forbidden Land of Tibet. 


44¢ 


a HOW TO ORDER 
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want 
bl 
represent 
an 
the 


the number for each book you 
on the coupon below. Numbers in 
ick represent 22¢ books; numbers in red 
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Newsmakers 4 


NEW AEC MEMBER 


THE MAN who developed one of 
the first electronic “brains” has a 
new job. President Eisenhower has 
named Dr. John Von Neumann, 50, 
to the Atomic Energy Commission. 
He will serve for a five-year term 
(at $18,000 a year) on the five-man 
commission, which has charge of 
our nation’s atomic energy program. 
(See “Putting the Atom to Work,” 
WW, Nov. 3 issue, p. 18.) 

A native of Hungary, Dr. Von 
Neumann came to the U. S. in 1930 
to lecture at Princeton University. 
Three years later, he became a re- 
search professor in mathematics at 
the Institute for Advanced Study in 
Princeton. He is taking a leave of 
absence from this post to accept the 
AEC appointment. He became a 
U. S. citizen in 1937. 

Dr. Von Neumann worked during 


the war with Dr. J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer in developing the atom bomb. 
He had been a friend of Dr. Oppen- 
heimer since 1926, when the two 
met as students in Germany. Unlike 
Dr. Oppenheimer, however, Dr. Von 


Wide World photo 
Atomic scientist John Von Neumann and 
his wife, Klara, pose with their pet dog, 
“Inverse,” at their Princeton, N. J., home. 


Neumann in 1949 vigorously urged 
an all-out program to construct the 
hydrogen bomb. ( Dr. Oppenheimer’s 
opposition to the H-bomb has been 
a subject of much recent controversy. 
WW, April 28, p. 6.) 

Dr. Von Neumann is best known as 
a pioneer in the development of the 
electronic calculator. This complex 
machine is often called the “elec- 
tronic brain.” It can solve in a few 
minutes complicated mathematical 
problems that would take years if 
done by human minds. 

The electronic “brain” is said to 
have speeded U. S. development of 
the hydrogen bomb by solving 
mathematical problems involved in 
the project. Dr. Edward Teller, the 
H-bomb’s chief architect, says Dr. 
Von Neumann completed this mathe- 
matical machine “in the nick of 
time.” That gave the U. S. a head 
start over Russia in making H- 
bombs. 


OSAGE BALLERINA 


THE HIGHEST PAID ballerina 
in the world is an American Indian. 
She is 29-year-old Maria Tallchief, 
who began a nationwide tour last 
month. She will dance in 103 U. S. 
cities as star of the famous Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo at a salary 
of $2,000 a week. Until this year, she 
was earning $200 a week with the 
New York City Ballet. 

Her father is Alexander Tallchief, 
chief of the Osage tribe in Okla- 
homa and grandson of Chief Big 
Heart. Her mother is of Scotch-Irish 
descent. Maria says she was born 
“in a house, not a tepee.” One of 
her earliest memories, however, is 
of watching Indian tribal dances. 

She started taking ballet lessons 
at the age of 5. All through her 
childhood in Oklahoma she danced 
at Girl Scout and school functions 
and at rodeos. During her early 
teens, she became seriously inter- 
ested in ballet as a career. She 
moved to Los Angeles so she could 
take lessons from the sister of the 
famous dancer Nijinsky. Then, at 15, 
Tallchief made her professional 
debut at the Hollywood Bowl, with 
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a small role in Chopin Concerto. 
Dancing with her was another teen- 
ager, Cyd Charisse—now a famous 
movie star. 

Twelve years ago, Tallchief joined 
Ballet Russe as a member of its 
corps de ballet (chorus). She was 
16 at the time. Her first role was 
that of a minor dancer in Gaite 
Parisienne. She danced “bit roles” 
for two years. Then she drew the 
attention of George Balanchine, the 
dance creator. Balanchine had de- 
veloped many top ballet stars, 
among them Vera Zorina and Dani- 
lova. He worked out special dances 
for Tallchief, which she performed 
with Ballet Russe. 

In 1947, when Balanchine helped 
to form the New York City Ballet, 
Tallchief joined the new company. 
Within a year, she was its leading 
ballerina. Balanchine created some 
of his greatest successes for her: 
Firebird, Sylvia, and a new version 
of Swan Lake. Her dancing has 
been described by the New York 
Times’ dance critic as “a miracle of 
classic brilliance.” Newsweek re- 
cently called her “the finest Ameri- 
can-born classic ballerina the 20th 
century has produced.” 

When she rejoined Ballet Russe 
this fall, one of her first roles was in 
Gaite Parisienne. This time she 
played the lead. 


ile ; Ballet Russe photo 
Maria Tallchief, called ‘finest American 
born classic ballerina,” is daughter of 
Osage Indian chief Alexander Tallchief. 





Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: School population has 
outgrown its schoolhouses (p. 10). WORLD NEWS IN 
REVIEW (pp. 7-9)—Pakistan faces crisis; “strong man” 
Batista keeps grip on Cuba; Uncle Sam will be “Uncle 
Santa” to needy families overseas; U.S. will “dry out” 
hard coal mines; Columbia U.’s 200th birthday party 
ends; Ernest Hemingway wins Nobel Prize; gooney 
birds pester Midway flyers; teens win hero medals. 


VETERANS DAY: This year, for the first time, No- 
vember 11 will be celebrated as Veterans Day. For the 
past 34 years, the day has been called Armistice Day, to 
mark the date on which fighting in World War I ended 
in 1918. Congress decided to change the name, however, 
so that service veterans from all wars could be honored 
on the same day. A special feature of Veterans Day this 
‘year will be the swearing in of 50,000 new foreign-born 
citizens at ceremonies in several cities. The purpose of 
the mass swearing-in programs is to dramatize the im- 
portance of U.S. citizenship. About 8,000 will be sworn 
in at the Hollywood Bow] in Los Angeles, and 14,500 in 
New York (at Ebbets Field and the Polo Grounds). 


IRAN’S OIL FLOWS AGAIN: Five oil tankers 
sailed from Iran ports last week. The tankers carried the 
first cargoes of Iranian oil for the free world in more 
than three years (except for a few small shipments to 
Italy and Japan). The flow of Iran’s oil was shut off in 
1951 during a controversy over ownership of Iran’s rich 
oil industry. The Iranian government seized the oil fields 
from a British company. Under an agreement made this 
summer (WW, Sept. 15, p. 10) a group of British and 
American companies will produce and sell Iran’s oil, and 
split the profits “50-50° with Iran. 


AUTUMN DXHZE: Loyd Rosenfield, writing in the 
New York Times Magazine, has come up with some new 
definitions of football terms—as a spectator might use 
them in the stadium. “Quarterback: What I don’t get 
from the program salesman, who never has change. Sub- 
stitution: Whatever they sell for coffee. Forward pass: 
What I complete every few minutes with the binoculars 
the fellow in back of me hands me for his friend, the fel- 
low in front ‘of me. Clipping: Charging me $5 each for 
two end-zone seats. Sustained drive: The three-hour, 
50-minute crawl home.” 


PRANK BUSTERS: Sixteen seniors at Dwight 
Morrow High Schooi, Englewood, N.J., joined forces 
with that town’s Jewish War Veterans on Halloween 
week end to stop false alarms which have plagued 
Englewood's fire department on other Halloweens. Each 
senior was assigned to a team of vets. The teams then 
“covered” the town’s 184 fire boxes. Result: only one 
false alarm this year. The project was the idea of 
William Arbeit, commander of the Englewood veterans’ 
organization, who went before a student assembly to ask 
for volunteers to help him. Said Fire Chief E.T. 
Truslowe, praising the teen-agers for their cooperation: 
“The project worked very well.” 


Wide World photo 
PORTABLE HELICOPTER: Frenchman George Sabier (above) 
has invented a one-man helicopter, weighing 60 pounds 
and with a six horse-power engine. The “flying windmill’ 
has a top speed of 30 miles per hour and can stay in the 
air for ten hours at a time. It can move in any direction. 


OUR FRONT COVER: “Religion is poison—keep 
children away.” That’s the slogan Russian Communists 
are using in a new campaign against religion. Commu- 
nists claim God doesn't exist. In Russia they have tried 
for nearly 40 years to wipe out religion. In “Holy Kiev,” 
a city of a million people, which once had 150 Russian 
Orthodox churches, the government allows only 20 
to be used for worship today. The 200,000 Jews of Kiev 
are allowed only one synagogue. Yet, according to New 
York Times correspondent Harrison Salisbury (who has 
just returned after five years in Russia), the common 
people’s faith is unshaken. Our front cover is a photo 
taken by Mr. Salisbury and brought back with him from 
Russia. It shows Moscow women returning from Easter 
services. They carry white linen bags in which they al- 
ways take kulitch and paska (Easter cakes ) and colored 
Easter eggs to be blessed by the priest on Easter. In 
background is Trinity Monastery. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON 

SPECIAL SENATE SESSION: Now that the elections 
are over, U.S. Senators have returned to Washington for 
a special session. The session was set earlier this fall to 
consider recommendations of a Senate committee that 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy (R., Wis.) be censured 
(WW, Oct. 6, p. 5). McCarthy said last week that he 
expects the Senate will vote to censure him. The 
Senate will also be asked to ratify two treaties at the 
special session. President Eisenhower said last week he 
would submit the new European defense agreements 
(WW, Nov. 3, p. 6) and the Southeast Asian pact (WW, 
Sept. 29, p. 6) for Senate approval. 


ENDQUOTE: The four virtues of academic life as 
listed by England’s Queen Mother Elizabeth (a guest 
last week at Columbia U.’s bicentennial—see p. 9), 
would apply to almost any undertaking: “Honesty, cour- 
age, justice, and resolve, sustained upon faith.” 





Still Divided Pakistan 


Pakistan, a nation which has been 
divided geographically, is now also 
divided politically. 

Pakistan is unique among coun- 
tries of the world. It is, literally, a 
nation without a “middle.” The coun- 
try is divided into two parts which 
are separated by a thousand miles 
of foreign (Indian) territory. 

The two parts of the country— 
East Pakistan and West Pakistan— 
are, in fact, as far apart as Massa- 
chusetts and Missouri. 

There are striking contrasts be- 
tween the two regions. They are like 
two different countries. 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 


East Pakistan is largely flat and 
well-watered. Monsoons bring heavy 
rains to this region from the warm 
sea. West Pakistan, on the other 
hand, is arid. It has scanty rainfall 
and must depend on irrigation to sup- 
port its agriculture. Karachi, the 
country’s capital, is in West Pakistan. 

Moreover, West Pakistan, in addi- 
tion to agriculture, contains most of 
the country’s heavy industry. East 
Pakistan is mainly agricultural. 

There is even a difference in the 
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diet of the two regions. The inhabit- 
ants of East Pakistan are rice eaters. 
Their brothers in West Pakistan are 
wheat eaters. 

Although East Pakistan is only 
about one-sixth the size of West 
Pakistan, it has the larger population. 
West Pakistan, with an area of 
311,406 square miles (slightly larger 
than Texas and Louisiana combined), 
has 34,000,000 inhabitants. East Paki- 
stan, with only 54,501 square miles 
(about the size of Wisconsin), has 
42,000,000 inhabitants. 

What unites divided Pakistan is 
religion—the Moslem faith. The lead- 
ing political party is the Moslem 
League. And this brings us to the re- 
cent political crisis in Pakistan. 

The name Pakistan first appeared 
on the map of the world on August 
15, 1947. On that day, Britain ended 
its 200-year-old control of the vast 
Indian sub-continent and two coun- 
tries declared their independence. 

One of the countries was India, 
where most of the people are of the 
Hindu religion. The other was Paki- 
stan, whose people are mostly of the 
Moslem faith. They refused to live in 
a country dominated by Hindus. 
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Today, Pakistan is a “dominion”— 
i.e., a self-governing member of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 
A Constituent (constitutional) Assem- 
bly was elected in 1947. Since 1949, 
the Assembly has been writing a new 
constitution. The draft was com- 
pleted recently, but it has not yet 
been approved (see news story in 
the Oct. 27 issue). 


POLITICAL DIVISION 


The Moslem League—the party 
that led the fight for Pakistan inde- 
pendence—dominates the 74-mem- 
ber Constituent Assembly. But the 
party's influence has been declining. 
It suffered a defeat in the East Paki- 
stan provincial elections last spring. 

Until the new constitution is 
adopted, the chief executive of the 
country is the Governor-General (at 
present, Ghulam Mohammed). He 
appoints the Prime Minister. He also 
has power to disband the Assembly. 

Late last month, the Governor- 
General did just that. He ordered the 
dissolution of the Constituent Assem- 
bly. He said it had “lost the confidence 
of the people.” (He promised elec- 
tions for a new Assembly “as soon as 
possible.”) The Governor-General 
also told Prime Minister Mohammed 
Ali to re-shuffle the Cabinet. 

The Prime Minister, who was visit- 
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French Premier Pierre Mendés-France; German Chan- 





NINE MEN WHO MADE HISTORY—These are the statesmen 
who worked out the plan to give Germany independence and 
the right to rearm for defense of Western Europe (see /ast 
week's issue). Left to right: Belgian Foreign Minister 
Paul-Henri Spaak; Canadian Foreign Minister Lester Pear- 


cellor Konrad Adenauer; Italian Foreign Minister Gaetano 
Martino; Luxembourg Foreign Minister Joseph Bech; Neth- 
erlands Foreign Minister Wilem Beyen; British Foreign 
Sec’'y Anthony Eden; U.S. Sec’'y of State John Foster Dulles. 
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Price of Our Liberty 


Four trillion dollars—this is the latest 
estimate of the cost of World War II to 
both sides. It amounts to about $1,700 
for every man, woman, and child on 
earth. 

World War II cost the U.S. $351,- 
000,000,000. Its eventual cost—when 
all veterans’ claims have been paid—will 
come to about $1,400,000,000,000, ac- 
cording to the Library of Congress. Up 
to now, wars have cost the U.S. $414,- 
000,000,000 —enough to give every 
American family a new $8,000 home, a 
new $1,200 car, and $2,000 in the 
bank. This is the cost of our liberty. 

“What we obtain too cheap, we 
ésteem too lightly; it is dearness only 
that gives everything its value,” said 
‘Thomas Paine in the dark days of the 
American Revolutior. 





ing the U.S. at the time, rushed home 
to deal with the crisis. He brought 
back with him an attractive “present” 
from Uncle Sam—a pledge of 
$105,000,000 of additional U.S. aid 
to divided Pakistan. 

Recent serious floods in the coun- 
try, plus the drop in the prices of jute 
and cotton (chief exports) have made 
assistance from the U.S. urgent. 


Cuba’s Sole Candidate 


The winner of the elections held 
in Cuba last week was decided by 
“default.” 


Here, briefly, is what happened. 
Two candidates campaigned for the 
Presidency. One is the “strong man” 
of Cuba, General Fulgencio Batista. 
A former Army sergeant, he led a 
revolution in the 1930’s which made 
him practically a dictator of Cuba. 
In 1940, however, he permitted a 
free election—and won it. He served 
as President from 1940 to 1944. 

For the next eight years, Batista 
stayed out of politics. Then, on 
March 10, 1952, he seized power by 
means of an Army revolt. He has 
been ruling the country ever since. 

Last summer Batista announced 
that a free election for President 
would be held on November 1. He 
retired from the Presidency to be a 
candidate in the election. One of his 
aides was made Acting President. 

The only candidate to oppose 
Batista was Dr. Ramon Grau San 
Martin. He is known as the “old fox” 
of Cuban politics. Dr. Grau was Pres- 
ident from 1944 to 1948. 

Two days before the election, how- 


ever, Dr. Grau announced he was 
withdrawing from the race. He 
charged that the election was 
“rigged” to assure victory for Batista. 
Dr. Grau had asked the Superior 
Tribunal (the Supreme Court) to 
postpone the voting for ten days. 
The court refused. He quit the race. 

The government went ~ through 
with the elections on November 1. 
But there was only one Presidential 
candidate—General Batista. 

Cuba, the largest island of the 
West Indies, has a population of 
nearly 6,000,000. It has been called 
“the land of sweetness”—because 
sugar is its principal product. 


Uncle Sam Plays Santa 


Uncle Sam is playing Santa Claus 
to needy nations all through the year. 


To start with the Yuletide gifts: 
President Eisenhower recently ap- 
proved sending $30,000,000 worth of 
food in Christmas packages to needy 
families around the world. 

The President authorized the 
Foreign Operations Administration 
(FOA) to undertake the program. 
The FOA will work through vol- 
untary non-profit relief agencies 
abroad. The food will be taken from 
the surplus stocks of the U.S. Agri- 
culture Department. 

A similar program was undertaken 
by the U.S. last year. The program 
is now being expanded. 

Here are some of the other recent 
“help-your-neighbor” undertakings: 

(a) To Haiti to speed her recovery 
from the assault by Hurricane Hazel 
—the U:S. is rushing large quantities 


of seeds for quick-growing foodstuffs; 

(b) To flood sufferers in both free 
and Communist nations of Central 
Europe—the U.S. Government is 
shipping $8,585,000 worth of surplus 
food and grain; and 

(c) To drought-hit Turkey—the 
U.S. is rushing 30,000 tons of wheat 
to prevent critical bread shortages. 


U.S. Helps Hard Coal 


Federal Government plans to help 
the coal industry of Pennsylvania. 


Most of our anthracite (hard coal) 
comes from mines in northeastern 
Pennsylvania. In recent years, many 
of these mines were abandoned and 
water accumulated in them. This wa- 
ter is now spreading into other mines 
that are actively worked. It threatens 
to interrupt production. 

The Federal Government is work- 
ing out a plan to drain the water 
from some of these mines and put 
them back in operation. The project 
is sponsored jointly by the Interior 
Department and the Commerce De- 
partment. It will cost the Federal 
Government $8,500,000. 

Under the program the state of 
Pennsylvania would match the Fed- 
eral Government appropriation with 
another $8,500,000. However, Penn- 
sylvania’s funds for such projects are 
exhausted. The Federal Govern- 
ment, therefore, expects to put up 
$1,500,000 immediately. 

What's Behind It: The joint 
Federal-state program has two pur- 
poses: (1) To keep the remaining an- 
thracite fields from being flooded by 
surface water, and (2) to save the 
jobs of miners working in the area. 

The entire coal industry is hard- 
pressed economically. More and 
more Americans are turning to other 
forms of fuel such as gas and oil. 
American. exports of coal have 
dropped as European mines were re- 
opened after the war. 

President Eisenhower has already 
approved one plan to get more min- 
ers back to work. Under this plan, 
the Federal Government would buy 
10,000,000 tons of coal from areas 
where miners are unemployed. (The 
coal would cost an_ estimated 
$150,000,000.) This coal would be 
shipped to countries that are short of 
coal. The countries receiving the coal 
would pay for it in products they 
produce. These products would, in 
turn, be transferred to underdevel- 
oped countries. 





Columbia Birthday Ends ~ 


Distinguished figures from around 
the world attended the final cere- 
monies of Columbia’‘s bicentennial. 


On Oct. 31, 1754, King George II 
of Great Britain granted a charter 
for a new university at New York in 
the New World. In honor of the king, 
it was named King’s College. After 
the colonies declared their independ- 
ence from Britain, the name was 
changed to Columbia College and 
later to Columbia University. 

Today, Columbia University (which 
had originally only eight students) 
has more than 25,000 students study- 
ing in twenty colleges. 

This year it celebrates its 200th 
birthday. Plans for the birthday were 
made four years ago. In May 1950, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, then Presi- 
dent of Columbia, sent invitations to 
more than 1,000 universities and 
learned societies all over the world. 

The theme of the bicentennial was 
“Man’s Right to Knowledge and the 
Free Use Thereof.” It was suggested 
by President Eisenhower. 

For the past year, the university 
has been holding an elaborate series 
of events to mark the anniversary. 

On Oct. 3l—exactly 200 years to 
the day since King George II signed 
the original charter—the year-long 
celebration came to a close. Final 
ceremonies were held in the impres- 
sive setting of the New York Cathe- 
dral (St. John the Divine), one of the 
largest churches in the world. 


QUEEN MOTHER A GUEST 


Among the distinguished guests at- 
tending were Queen Mother Eliza- 
beth of England (who received an 
honorary Doctor of Laws degree); 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of 
West Germany; Dag Hammarskjold, 
Secretary General of the U.N.; and 
Paul-Henri Spaak, Foreign Minister 
of Belgium. 

Surprise last-minute guests were 
two representatives from the Soviet 
Union. The Russians did not accept 
their invitations until a week before 
the final convocation. They ex- 
pressed the hope that many Ameri- 
cans would attend the bicentennial 
of Moscow University in 1955. 

During her nine-day visit in New 
York City, Queen Mother Elizabeth 
shopped for Christmas presents for 
the royal family. Her purchases in- 
cluded a Scrabble set, clothes, house- 
hold utensils, and toys for her grand- 


children. Because the royal family 
traditionally carries no money, the 
bills were charged to the British con- 
sulate. She also went sight-seeing. 
Queen Mother Elizabeth was 
queen of England from 1936 until 
the death of her husband, King 
George VI, in 1952. She is the mother 
of Queen Elizabeth II. This was her 
second trip to the United States. 


IN BRIEF . 


Hemingway Gets Nobel Prize. The 
1954 Nobel Prize for Literature was 
awarded to Ernest Hemingway. He is 
the fifth American to win the literature 
award. He is also the fourth to receive 
a Nobel prize this year (see last week's 
news pages). Hemingway achieved lit- 
erary recognition with his first success- 
ful novel, The Sun Also Rises, in 1926. 
Nobel prize officials specifically cited 
his most recent novel, The Old Man and 
the Sea, for its “powerful, style-forming 
mastery of the art of modern narration.” 


Looney Gooney Birds. Albatrosses 
(or gooney birds as they are sometimes 
called) are becoming a serious problem 
on Midway Island. They are much too 
chummy with U.S. Air Force planes. 
They land on the wings of incoming 
planes, sometimes crashing windshields 
or shattering propellers. If they were 
sucked into the intake of a jet plane, 
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they would explode it. But getting rid 
of them is difficult. As inhabitants of a 
Federal wildlife refuge they cannot be 
shot. (There is also a superstition that 
killing the birds brings bad luck.) The 
Fish and Wildlife Service is sending 
two men to Midway to persuade the 
gooney birds to leave. 


Teen-Age Heroes. Three young 
Americans received medals for bravery 
or service from President Eisenhower at 
the White House. The three: Marilyn 
Baker Haar, 19-year-old college stu- 
dent of Savannah, Ga. Miss Haar saved 
four members of her family when a 
yacht in which they were sailing cap- 
sized. Gerald Ray Bergeman, a 12- 
year-old Boy Scout of Menan, Idaho. 
Gerald saved the life of his father and 
his brother after a farm accident. James 
Thomas Welch, Jr., 19-year-old news- 
paper copy boy of Rochester, N.Y. Jim 
gave a piece of bone from his leg to an 
11-year-old crippled girl. The awards 
are known as the Young American med- 
als. They are presented annually by the 
Justice Department under a 1950 law. 


Next Week: Report on Elections. 


Quik Zz 
ah 
ON THE “ NEWS 

1. The citizens of Pakistan are of 
the (a) Hindu (b) Moslem religion. 
(Underline one.) 

2. Western Pakistan is divided from 
Eastern Pakistan by (a) Burma (b) 
China (c), India. (Underline one.) 

8. Columbia University has (a) 
5,000 (b) 25,000 (c) 50,000 students. 
(Underline one.) 

4. Most of our anthracite coal comes 
from __________ Pennsylvania. ( Fill 
the blank with the correct word.) 





Costume for Atomic Age 


This is what the well-dressed (safety- 
wise) atomic worker wears in Britain. 
The plastic protective outfit is filled with 
compressed air, protects the wearer 
against radioactive dust and particles. 
Air for breathing comes through the 
hose. 

One of the big problems in the de- 
velopment of atomic energy is protec- 
tion of workers and researchers against 
deadly effects of radioactivity. Another 
is the disposal of atomic wastes. Radio- 
active waste can stay “hot” for thou 
sands of years. Waste problem tops the 
list for research chemists. 

One suggestion is to shoot the waste 
into outer space, have it revolve around 
earth like a satellite. 











Photo: Grube—Newsween 
. This schoolhouse in Woodstock, Conn., is 28 years older than the Declaration of 
Independence. A few years ago, the school was ready to be torn down. Then the 
townspeople voted to make a museum of the school. This September the classroom short- 
age was so great they had to make the museum a school again. The large, cast-iron 
stove shown above in center of room was lighted again for 27 fourth and fifth graders. 











Missing: Schoolhouses 


Since this is American Education Week (November 
7-13), let’s look at one of education’s biggest problems. 

U. S. schools need more classrooms. The shortage is 
worse this year than ever before. In September, 38 
million pupils enrolled for the 1954-55 school year. 
Nearly one-third are jammed into crowded and make- 
shift schools with old-fashioned equipment. 

The National Education Association reports some 
public schools are conducting classes in garages, church 
basements, and commercial stores. In one North Caro- 
lina town, teachers took over coal bins, piled the coai 5 
in the yard, and made the bins into classrooms. 

U. S. Commissioner of Education Samuel M. Brownell 


says the situation may get worse. By 1960 there will be 
; ; ye : Classroom shortage forced students in Reading, Pa., 


46 million students, he says. School construction is not ie deans ie Sawa’s Mavel Gentine Céatin. ats “Me 
keeping pace with this population increase. Smoking” sign—for Navy men, not third graders. 






















Wide World photo 








Wide World phot _ UP more! 
The new Colonie Central High in Albany, N. Y., wasn’t com- This row of buildings in Linda Mar, Calif., started out to be 
pleted by September, so seven school buses were used as houses. Before they were finished, school board rented them 


classrooms. Here, Robert Oliver conducts music class in bus. for needed classrooms, connected them with a breezeway. 
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Photos courtesy SCHOOL EXECUTIVE magazine 
Portola Junior High School at El Cerrito, Calif., is a long, low building with continuous glass area shaded by deep overhang. 


Schools of Tomorrow...Here Today! 










Some of the latest ideas in school construction are 
shown in these photos of entries in the school de- 
sign contest of the magazine SCHOOL EXECUTIVE. 


How do schools in your town compare to these? 





A pleasant room in Arcadia High School at 
Arcadia, California. Sliding panel doors open 
into auditorium room at left side of photo. 


Broad window spaces looking out upon grassy lawns are a feature 
of South Central Junior and Senior High School at Seattle, Wash. 





Curving roof marks this gymnasium at Mira- 
beau B. Lamar Junior High School in Laredo, 
Texas. Folding doors can close off open side. 





Wing ef South Junior High 
at Newark, O., crosses a 
gully, transforms it into 
a covered area for play. 















NO. 2 IN A SERIES OF UNITS ON 


12 
ees 


COMMUNISM 


What Life 


HIS summer a ship from Com- 
munist Poland unloading 
cargo in England. Under a pile of 
wood shavings, British dockworkers 
found a haggard, half-starved man. 


“Take me to freedom,” he pleaded 
the 


was 


The Communist seamen saw 
stowaway at the same time. and 
seized him. Against the Communists 
bitter protests, British police rescued 


the man. 

This sort of thing happens almost 
every day. Freedom-toving men and 
women behind the Iron Curtain risk 
their lives in every way imaginable 
in the hope of getting away to free- 
dom. And the tales they tell rip 
to shreds the Red lie that all is well 
in Communist lands. 

Take Antoni Klimowicz, the young 
Polish stowaway in the incident we 
re-told above. He is a young man 
of 24—a seaman and musician. His 
family are ordinary Polish workers 
Antoni told his story in a copyrighted 
interview with the North American 
Newspaper Alliance. He paints a 
grim picture of life in the supposed 
“worker's paradise” of communism. 


THE WORKER’S LIFE 


Antoni’s father, who is almost 70, 
is too old for hard work. Yet he 
clings desperately to his job. He 
could retire and get an old-age 
pension—but it would be so little 
that even a single man couldn't live 
on it. And Antoni’s father must sup- 
port himself, his wife, and an invalid 
son. The invalid son should be in a 
sanatorium, but such health care is 
a luxury reserved for Communist 
Party members. 

A worker like Antoni’s father earns 
between 700 and 800 zlotys a month. 
A zloty is supposed to be worth 25 
cents—but consider what it will buy 
A pound of bread costs 1% zlotys, 
a pound of sausage 20 to 30, a pound 
of coffee 200 to 500, and a pound 
of tea up to 150. A pair of shoes 


Is Like There 





Unusual words are defined and pronounced 
on page 20. 


costs 300 to 400 zlotys, a suit (badly 
made ), 400 to 800. The Polish peo- 
ple don’t do much shopping. Mostly 
they just look in store windows. 

In Antoni’s home, ‘breakfast was 
corn, coffee, bread; lunch—a fish 
sandwich; dinner — barley, noodles, 
or fish. Workers buy their food and 
clothing in state-run stores. Antoni’s 
aged mother goes out every day to 
stand in line in the stores. By the 
time she reaches the counter there 
is often nothing left and she must go 
away empty-handed. A few stores 
are well-stocked, but only high Com- 
munist Party members can afford 
to shop in them. 

Few workers earn enough to sup- 
port their families, so most wives 
must also work. This is part of the 
communist plan, Antoni says. If 
wives and mothers must work, then 
children must be left in communist 
schools and nurseries. There they 
are “educa*ed” with communist lies 


, CURTAIN 
ad Page 





Detroit Free Press 


In the first half of this year, 100,000 
persons fled to freedom from Communist 
lands, Will discontent some day flare 
into open revolt behind the Iron Curtain? 












Wide World phot 


Antoni Klimowicz fled from communism. 


and taught to spy on their parents. 

In the factories, Antoni explains, 
unions prod the workers to do more 
and more work. Workers are divided 
into teams to compete with one an- 
other. To celebrate a “holiday,” 
workers are expected to toil longer 
hours without extra pay that day! 

“Most difficult to bear,” says 
Antoni, “is the knowledge that enor- 
mous quantities of food, which we 
in Poland have produced out of our 
own soil and with our own hands 
[go] to Russia, while we in Poland 
go undernourished and can scarcely 
afford meat once in a few days. . : . 
At any time some seven or eight 
Soviet ships can be seen in the har- 
bors. . . . Most of these ships arrive 
empty. Every day Polish sugar, 
grain, meat, and coal leave our 
shores as another contribution to the 
power of the Soviet Union.” 


HOPE FOR FREEDOM 


Antoni says that only religion 
gives the people strength to con- 
tinue. The Communists try to per- 
suade the people that there is no 
God, but the Poles refuse to give 
up their faith. Along with faith is 
the hope that one day they will 
again be free. 

“Now I am a free man,” Antoni 
says. “I am astonished how free 
people are [in Britain, where he is 
now a refugee]. . . . They express 
their opinions; they criticize. . . . It 
is a new and strange experience for 
me. I walk in the streets and 
nobody molests me or snoops upon 
me. I know that English policemen 
would if necessary defend me and 
my freedom. In Communist Poland 
the policeman is always the man 
who deprives human beings of free- 
dom.” 
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OUTSTANDING POCKET-SIZE BOOKS 


selected for classroom and recreational reading 


4 Toeenoned> Connery 


nuRACLE on 
34un STREEL 


in orders totaling 
20 or more books 


13 books ONLY 31c each 
5 books ONLY 44c each | 


Here’s good news for teachers and librarians seeking to promote 
wider interest in reading among teen-age students! This carefully 
chosen list of 54 pocket-size paperbound books is tailor-made to 
fit every reading taste and level—with well-printed, durable edi- 
tions costing only a few cents each. 


( 
} 


36 books ONLY 22c each | 
| 


Are you interested in well-written books of tested student appeal 
for your school or classroom library? Would you like to en- 
courage recreational reading of worthwhile books among your 
students? Do you want a dependable source for buying supple- 
mentary reading titles in classroom quantities? The 54 titles 
listed on the following pages, carefully selected by a committee 
of reading experts, make it possible to accomplish any or all of 
these objectives easily and with substantial savings. 


All of these books have proved their suitability for school and 

recreational use. Very few of them are available through the 

usual retail outlets—newsstands, drug and department stores, ete. 
and all are regularly priced at 25¢, 35¢ and 50¢. But through 

economies resulting from handling and shipping in quantity, we 
ire able to offer these books—in orders totaling 20 or more books 
at 22¢, 31¢ and 44¢, respectively. And we pay the postage! 


Although this list was designed primarily for teachers using the 
Scholastic classroom magazines, it is equally suitable for princi- 
pals, superintendents, librarians and teachers who wish to order 
books for classroom and recreational reading in bulk quantities. 
Complete instructions for ordering appear on page 4 of this spe- 
cial book list. 


Important: To insure receiving books before school closes for 
Christmas vacation, orders should be mailed no later than 
November 20, 1954. 


Sponsored by SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42nd Street, New 





ADVENTURE 


MYSTERY AND ADVENTURE 


. TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST, Dana 22¢ 
Realistic account of life on a square-rigger, 
and of a treacherous voyage around Cape 
Horn. An unforgettable sea classic. 


. THE CHILL, E. C. Bentley 22¢ 
Men spoke of The Chill in whispers, yet they 
were willing to defy him—to do anything— 
to obtain the secret ha guarded! 


. FOREST PATROL, Jim Kjelgaard 22¢ 
Young John Belden fights fires, hunts killer 
bears, faces danger as a forest ranger in 
the rugged Allegheny back country. 


. JIM DAVIS: SMUGGLERS’ CAPTIVE 22¢ 
John Masefield’s fast-paced adventure yarn 
about a boy kidnapped by smugglers, and 
of thrilling chases aboard the raiders’ ship 


. WINGED MYSTERY, Alan Gregg 22¢ 

The sleuthing skill of the two Conroy boys 
and their pretty sister helps the Border 
Patrol crack an important case. 


. STRANGERS IN THE DESERT, Russell 22¢ 
Ted and Cathy Sturgis find adventure in 
a ghost town’s dusty mines seeking a clue 
to the fate of a friend who has disappeared 


Quantity 


22¢\31¢\44c 


MYSTERY 


| 31. Little Princesses, B969, 220 


7. THE DELICATE APE, Dorothy Hughes 22¢ 
A whirlwind tale of spies and intrigue, of 
a secret struggle among world powers for 
information that would change history! 


. CALENDAR OF CRIME, Ellery Queen 22¢ 
Twelve baffling mysteries, each based on an 
important day of the year—when crime for- 
got to take a holiday. A best-chiller! 


. KOREA’S HEROES, Bruce Jacobs 22¢ 
Inspiring feats of 20 Medal of Honor win- 
ners—soldiers, sailors, Marines and airmen 
who earned the nation’s highest award. 


. TWO HANDS & A KNIFE, Miller 22¢ 
Young Dan Pickett matches wits and skill 
against nature’s hardships in a struggle for 
survival in the Canadian woods. 


.NO OTHER WHITE MEN, Julia Davis 22¢ 
An absorbing adventure story of courageous 
explorers Lewis and Clark braving the wil- 
derness to open the great Northwest. 


. STARBUCK VALLEY WINTER 22¢ 
Young Don Morgan battles crooks and cou- 
gars, risks his life against great odds—seek- 
ing his fortune as a fur trapper. 


. GENGHIS KHAN, Harold Lamb 22¢ 
Fabulous tale of a barbarian Mongol war- 
lord who emerged from the Gobi Desert 750 
years ago and almost conquered the world! 


. SCARFACE, Andre Norton 22¢ 
Swashbuckling Scarface, the boy pirate, sails 
the Spanish Main with the notorious Captain 
Cheap and his buccaneers. 

. THE MOONSTONE, Wilkie Collins 3i¢ 
The classic mystery of a fabulous Indian 
diamond and the curse of doom it cast 
on everyone who had possessed it. 


| Quantity 


16. THE SHIP, C. S. Forester 


17. SUBMARINE!, Cmdr. E. L. Beach 


LAUGHTER 
18. DENNIS THE MENACE, Hank Ketcham 22¢ 


21. ANIMAL TALES, Finch-Dirlam 


ANIMAL STORIES 


31¢ 
A tense, salty tale of high-speed naval ac- 
tion in the Mediterranean during World War 
Il. Dramatic, heroic—non-stop reading! 
31¢ 
Battle-hardened submarines and their valiant 
crews fire torpedoes “down the throat” of 
enemy destroyers in Pacific warfare. 


WmRAciC On 


Min SERCET 
AND SHORT STORIES 


Here’s America’s favorite mischief-maker— 
the pug-nosed imp whose hilarious antics 
have convulsed millions. 128 cartoons. 


19. BERTIE MAKES A BREAK, Felsen 22¢ 


Bertie gets his Big Chance with Sleemish 
Enterprises — makes $250 the first week — 
then learns the truth about Mr. Sleemish! 


20. MIRACLE ON 34TH STREET, Davies 22¢ 


Heart-warming tale of a merry old man who 
thought he was Santa Claus—and left little 
doubt in the minds of skeptics. 

22¢ 
Twelve fun-loaded, fast-moving tales of boys 
anc girls, animals, birds and insects—se- 
lected from Scholastic Mogazines. 


Quantity 


TITLE |22¢|\31¢\44¢ 





|22¢|31¢\44 








43. Hi There, High School, 


72, 22¢ 





ce . Two Years Before Mast, Y76, 22¢ 


2. The Chill, D704, 220 | 32. Little Women, T9, 31¢ 


‘ = & 
3. Forest Pa Patrol, C27, 22¢ = (i | 33. Ballet, AMs123, 44¢ oe 45. Webster Pocket Dic., PC5, 31¢ 
“4. Jim Davis, 111, 220. * | 34. Husky, C20, 22¢ 46. Pocket World Atlas, PC20, 31¢ 


5. Winged Mystery, C7, 22¢ | 35. Silvertip’s Chase, P634, 22¢ 47. Spanish Thru Pictures, PC83, 31¢ 
‘é Strangers in Desert, c15, ‘22¢ 


| 36. Cowboy, P732, 22¢ 48. Spanish Dictionary, PC122, 31¢ 
7. The Delicate Ape, P42, 220 : | 37. “White | Fang, 1 16, 31¢ Pma205s, 4c 


49. Bart's Fam. Quot., 
8. _8. Calendar of Crime, P960, 22¢ | 50. Lost Horizon, P1, 22¢ 
9.1 Korea’ s Heroes, 1172, ‘220 


| 44. TAB Crossword Puzzles, 13, 22¢ 





























38. Saddle by Starlight, BB4, 31¢ 
P989, 22¢ | 5h. 





a 39. Sands of Mars, Anne Frank's Diary, P970, 22¢ 
10. Two Mands & A Knife, T10, 22¢ 40. | Destination: Universe, A1007, 22¢ 52. Sea Around Us, AM100, 31¢ 
11. No Other White Men, C30, 22¢ 41. Life on Other Worlds, AM39, 3i¢ | 53. The Silver Chalice, Pma284s, 44¢ 


12. Starbuck ik Valley Winter, c21, 22¢ 
13. 13. Genghis K' Khan, B1127, 22¢ 


14. Scarface, C28, 22¢ 
15. The Moonstone, YG88, 31¢ 
16. The Ship, BAI196, 31¢ 


17. Submarine, As1043, 31¢ 
18. Dennis the Menace, V519, 22¢ 


19. & Bertie Makes a Break, 712, 22¢ 


20. Miracie on 34th St., P903, 22¢ 


21. Animal Tales, 15, 75, 22¢ 


22. Hit Parade, “14, 22¢ 


42. Boy dates Girl, TI, 22¢ | | 54. Out of This World, VG1010, 440 





AMOUNT 


Books (a 
Books (a 
44¢ 


_ Books. (a 


25¢ for Post Office Special Handling (optional) 





TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED 


DUPLICATE 
ORDER FORM 


1955. 


. Pocket Western Stories, P293, 220 
24. Indian Country, BB29, 31¢ 

25. Fighting Coach, C25, 22¢ 

26. Lightning on Ice, C29, 22¢ 

27. Bat Boy of Giants, C17, 22¢ 

. Baseball for Everyone, A719, 22¢ 


Kings of the Road, BF1203, aac 
Girl Can Dream, 78, 22¢ 


nN 
a 


‘i 


8/3/8 


This list expires Feb. 1, 
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HUMOR - 


. HIT PARADE OF SHORT STORIES 22: 
Top-flight stories about real teen-agers, the 
problems they face in their family and date 
life. All hits in Scholastic. 


. POCKET BOOK OF WESTERN STORIES 22¢ 
Swirling, booming adventure packed into 
17 stories of the roaring West — by Max 
Brand, Zane Grey, Bret Harte and others. 


. INDIAN COUNTRY, Dorothy Johnson 31¢ 
Authentic portrayal of the men and women 
who first penetrated the wilderness; out- 
standing tales by a noted writer. 





SPORTS 


. FIGHTING COACH, Jackson V. Scholz 22¢ 
Coach Brick Haley takes on a tough job at 
Midvale in this exciting, behind-the-scenes 
story of building a winning football team. 


. LIGHTNING ON ICE, Philip Harkins 22¢ 
Jack Taylor, Trent High captain, makes news 
in the fastest game in the world. A thrilling 
story for all sports fans. 


. BAT BOY OF THE GIANTS, Garreau 22¢ 
Big-league baseball as no other boy has 
ever had a chance to see it—right on the 
job next to the game’s top :tars. 


. BASEBALL FOR EVERYONE, J. DiMaggio 22¢ 
The art of catching, hitting, sliding and 
fielding—and a wealth of other diamond lore 
—by the great DiMag, the Yankee Clipper. 


. KINGS OF THE ROAD, Ken Purdy 44¢ 
Here is a wide-open, full-throttle book about 
the fabulous cars that put the roar in the 
Roaring Twenties. 


The {itl 
Princesse? | 


CHIEFLY FOR GIRLS 


30. A GIRL CAN DREAM, Cavanna 22¢ 
Loretta Larkin wins flying lessons at the 
local airport, and learns that trying to solo 
can help land a date for the prom. 


. THE LITTLE PRINCESSES, Crawford 22¢ 
Inside Buckingham and Windsor castles for 
glimpses of royalty, with “Crawfie,” for 
17 years the princesses’ governess. 


. LITTLE WOMEN, Louisa M. Alcott 31¢ 
Long a favorite—three times a movie hit— 
the story of four sisters growing up in the 
literary center of America. 


. BALLET, George Amberg 
A factual, comprehensive history of ballet in 
America by a qualified expert, with exciting 
photographs of top performers. 


SCIENCE FICTION 


HORSES, DOGS AND W2SiIERNS 


34. HUSKY, Rutherford Montgomery 22¢ 
A top-notch dog story—plus thrilling adven- 
ture—packed into a gripping, rip-roaring 
yarn of the frozen North. 


25. SILVERTIP’S CHASE, Max Brand 22¢ 
Frosty, the biggest timber wolf that ever 
terrorized the Blue Water Mountains, carries 
the secret to a fabulous gold mine. 


36. COWBOY, Ross Santee 22¢ 
How a fifteen-year-old boy from an East 
Texas farm found a job, learned to throw a 
lasso, break a bronc, became a top cowhand. 


37. WHITE FANG, Jack London 31¢ 
Jack London’s unforgettable story of the 
mighty wolf dog that lived by the law of 
the frozen North: Kill or Be Killed! 


38. SADDLE BY STARLIGHT, Luke Short 31¢ 
Hunted by his enemies, betrayed by his 
allies, Sam Holley rides into a showdown, 
facing the fight of his life—alone. 





SCIENCE FICTION 


. SANDS OF MARS, Arthur C. Clarke 22¢ 
The story of tomorrow, in a vivid, accurate 
account of the establishment of a colony 
on Mars. Top-level science fiction! 


. DESTINATION: UNIVERSE, van Vogt 22¢ 
A hard-hitting collection of 11 top-notch 
science fiction tales by a popular writer. 
Amazing, rocket-paced galactic adventurel 
. LIFE ON OTHER WORLDS, Jones 31¢ 
Dr. Jones describes the Universe, tests va- 
rious theories and attempts to answer ques- 

tions about life in the future. 
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PERSONALITY, 
SELF-IMPROVEMENT 


42. BOY DATES GIRL, Gay Head 22¢ 
What every teen-ager should know! Answers 
to questions on dating, manners, clothes, 
family relationships—by a hit author. 


. HI THERE, HIGH SCHOOL, Goy Head 22¢ 
Hundreds of helpful guideposts on achieving 
poise and popularity, the knack of making 
friends, getting ahead in school work. 


¢ SPORTS 


. TAB CROSSWORD PUZZLES 22¢ 


Made-to-order puzzles for idle moments on 
a rainy day, on a bus trip, while baby- 
sitting or waiting for a date. 


. MERRIAM-WEBSTER POCKET DIC. 31¢ 


25,000 words and definitions, plus rules for 
correct spelling and pronunciation. Ideal 
book for home reference libraries. 


. POCKET WORLD ATLAS 31¢ 


174 pages of accurate, detailed maps of 
all major divisions of the world. Published 
by the country’s top map-makers. 


. SPANISH THROUGH PICTURES 31¢ 


Second in a series of language books using 
the new, simple method—through pictures. 
Especially for beginners. 


. SPANISH DICTIONARY 31¢ 


The first modern Spanish-English, English- 
Spanish dictionary — 30,000 words, phrases, 
idioms, plus valuable pronunciation key. 


. BARTLETT’S FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS 44¢ 


More than 500 pages, 10,000 quotations, 
nearly 2,000 authors from Aesop to Eisen- 
hower, with easy-to-use index. 


ROUND US 


fi & CARSON 


MODERN “BEST-SELLERS” 


. LOST HORIZON, James Hilton 22¢ 


The famous novel of hidden Shangri-La, and 
what happens when an airplane off its course 
lands four people in a Tibetan valley. 


. ANNE FRANK’S DIARY 22¢ 


The tender, heartbreaking—yet heart-warm 
ing—story of a teen-age girl hiding from 
the Nazis in occupied Holland. 


. THE SEA AROUND US, Carson 31¢ 


How the earth acquired its oceans, how 
life began in the primeval sea, about tides 
and currents, mineral resources. 


. THE SILVER CHALICE, Costain 44¢ 


The great and moving epic of the Cup of 
the Last Supper . . . the artist who made 
it . . . and those who protected it. 


. OUT OF THIS WORLD, L. Thomas, Jr. 44¢ 


An invitation to high adventure in the for- 
bidden world of Tibet. Over 100 photo 
graphs, 32 in dazzling full color! 


"MAIL THE 
ORDER COUPON 
fo) ec) | 


{MS ~ To insure delivery before Christmas, mail order before November 20, 1954 





Note that titles, prices and descriptions of books appear on 
pages 2 and 3. This list may be conveniently posted on class- 
room wall or bulletin board while students are selecting books. 


This list expires February 1, 1955. Sorry, orders cannot be accepted thercafter. 


Student Orders. The 54 books listed here are also ad- 
vertised in the November 10th student editions of Scholas- 
tic Magazines. To enable students to take advantage of 
these substantial savings in buying books for their personal 


during the period just before Christmas. To ensure that 
your order travels as quickly as possible through the mails, 
you may choose to add 25¢ to your remittance for U. S. 
Post Office “Special Handling,” a service that provides the 
speediest possible shipment for parcel post packages. A 


enjoyment, we have taken the liberty of suggesting that 
they request your permission to make up a class order, line for including this 25¢ fee appears on the coupon be- 


using the order coupon at the bottom of this page. Be- low. In any event, your order should be mailed not later 
cause of the low price of these books, we can accept only than November 20, 1954, to ensure delivery of your books 
orders for 20 or more books, mailed to one address. We'd before school closes for the Christmas holidays. 

suggest that details of ordering be handled by a committee 
appointed from among the students interested in purchas- 


Remittance Must Accompany Order. The high cost of 
billing enables us to accept only those orders with which 
full payment is enclosed. Only one exception is made: An 
official school order for 100 or more books, signed by a 
principal, superintendent, purchasing agent, or head of 
department, will be accepted without remittance, and a 


bill will be sent later. 


ing books. 

Keep a Duplicate. You can keep a record of your book 
order on the duplicate order coupon on page 2 of this 
insert. Be sure to do this so that when your books arrive 
you can use the duplicate order coupon to check your 
shipment before distributing books to members of the class. 

For Speediest Delivery, Use “Special Handling.” While 
we pay all regular postage on book shipments, it should be 
pointed out that ordinary book parcel post travels slowly 


Mail Your Order to: 
Scholastic Magazines, Inc. 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


200k minin order requirement. 


of over’ 
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Quantity | Quantity Quantity 
22¢'31¢'44 22¢\31¢\44¢ . 22¢\31¢\44¢ 
31. Little Princesses, B969, 22¢ Pour! | 43. Hi There, High School, 72, 22¢ «| 


44. TAB Crossword Puzzles, 13, 22¢ 
45. Webster Pocket Dic., PCS, 31¢ 

| 46. Pocket World Atlas, PC20, 31¢ 
| 


1. Two Years Before Mast, Y76, 22¢ 
2. The Chill, D704, 22¢ 


| 32. Little Women, T9, 31¢ ; | 


"3. Forest Patrol, C27, 220 33. Ballet, AMs123, 44¢ 


. Jim Davis, T11, 22¢ 34. Husky, C20, 22¢ 
| Winged Mystery, C7, 22¢ 35. Silvertip’s Chase, P634, 22¢ l = Spanish Thru Pictures, PC83, 31¢ 
. Strangers in Desert, C15, 22¢ 36. Cowboy, P732, 22¢ 48. Spanish Dictionary, PC122, 31¢ 
7. The Delicate Ape, P422, 22¢ 37. White Fang, 16, 31¢ 49. : 
8. Calendar of Crime, P960, 22¢ 38. Saddle by Starlight, BB4, 31¢ 50. Lost Horizon, P1, 22¢ 
39. Sands of Mars, P989, 22: |51. Anne Frank’s Diary, P970, 22¢ 
|52. Sea Around Us, AM100, 31¢ 


9. Korea’s Heroes, L172, 22¢ 
10. ‘Two Hands & A Knife, T10, 22 : 

53. The Silver Chalice, Pma264s, 44¢ 
Out of This World, VG1010, 44¢ 


11. No Other White Men, C30, 22 
12. Starbuck Valley Winter, C21, 22¢ 
13. Genghis Khan, B1127, 22 

14. Scarface, C28, 22¢ 

15. The ‘Moonstone, YG8S, 31¢ 

16. The Ship, BA1196, 31 

17. Submarine, As1043, 31 


Bart's Fam. Quot., Pma205s, 44¢ 


40. Destination: Universe, A1007, 22¢ 
41. Life on Other Worlds, AM39, 31¢ 
42. Boy dates Girl, T1, 22¢ 54 





AMOUNT 


Books (@) 22¢ 
Books (a) 31¢ 


18. Dennis the Menace, V519, 22 —_ __. Books (@) 44¢ 


19. Bertie Makes a Break, T12, 22 , . , 
sth cements Add 25¢ for Post Office Special Handling (optional) 


20. Miracie on 34th St., P903, 22 


' 21. Animal Tales, T5, 22 


22. Hit Parade, 14, 22¢ 


23. Pocket Western Stories, P293, 22 Teacher’s Name_ 


TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED 


24. Indian Country, BB29, 31 
School 


| 25. Fighting Coach, C25, 22: 


| 26. Lightning on Ice, C29, 22 Address 


| 27. Bat Boy of Giants, C17, 22: - 
——— City 


28. Baseball for Everyone, A719, 22 
29. Kings of the Road, BFI203, 44¢ 


__Zone 


Entered Postage 


| 30. Girl Can Dream, T8, 22 





THE 


OMMUNIST WORLD 


How the Reds Grabbed It 


OMMUNISM is a sprawling oc- 

4 topus of evil. The brain is Mos- 
cow, the body Russia. From that 
center the greedy, grasping tentacles 
reach out to seize upon neighboring 
countries and suck them into the 
monsters deadly embrace. Today 
one third of the world’s people and 
one fourth of its land are squeezed 
in this clutch. 

This Red empire is the biggest 
“grab” in history. Before World War 
II, communism controlled 171 mil- 
lion people (the Russians). Now 
the number stands at 800 million. 
The Communist countries lie in one 
solid belt of land covering more 
than 14 million square miles from 
central Europe to the Pacific Ocean. 

Still the octopus is not satisfied. 
The tentacles twitch and probe, seek- 
ing new victims. Communism aims 
to rule the world. 


15 YEARS OF GRAB 


In 1939 Communists made the 
first move to extend theit power out- 
side Russia. In that year World War 
II began. Britain and France were 
busy fighting Nazi Germany. The 
Russian octopus seized its first vic- 
tims: half of Poland; the three Baltic 
countries of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania; and a slice of Finland. All 
this was swallowed up and made 
part of the Soviet Union. 

In 1941 the Nazi Germans broke 
a treaty of friendship with Russia 
and invaded western Russia. Ger- 
many drove the Russians out of 
Poland, Finland, and the Baltic, and 
conquered most of eastern Europe. 
But in 1944-45 the Nazi armies were 
crushed between the forces of the 
U. S. and our allies on the west, and 
Russia advancing from the east. 
Along the way, the Russians re- 
gained all they had lost. They also 
annexed chunks of Rumania, Czecho- 
sldvakia, and East Prussia in Ger- 
many. From Japan, Russia took over 
the southern half of Sakhalin Island 
and the Kurile Islands (between 
Japan and Alaska). 

But that was not all. The Russians, 
fighting Germany, marched across 
most of Eastern Europe. With the 
Red armies came Communists—na- 


tives of the countries along the way. 
These Communists became leaders 
in their countries. Joining coalition 
governments, the Reds got control 
of a few key posts, such as the police. 
Then they began accusing non- 
Communist leaders of crimes or un- 
patriotic actions. One by one, the 
Reds picked off their chief rivals. 
Then the Communists took over as 
the sole bosses. Always they were 
aided by the bayonets and guns of 
Russia’s Red Army. If that army 
wasn't actually in the country, it 
was on the border—ready to march 
in if needed. 

In Asia, the pattern was a little 
different. At the end of World War 
II Russian armies rolled into North 
Korea. and set up a Communist 


government. Chinese Communists— 
trained in Russian methods—built 
huge armies. These forces drove the 
Nationalist Government off the main- 
land ef China, to Formosa. And 
this summer Indo-Chinese Commu- 
nists (with help from Red China) 
got control of North Viet Nam. 

Since 1947 the Communist octopus 
has grabbed no more territory in 
Europe. But the evil tentacles may 
even now be reaching out toward 
new conquests in Southeast Asia. By 
making alliances with other free na- 
tions, by sending economic and mili- 
tary help to Southeast Asia, we're 
trying to stop the Reds. 

How strong are the Reds? Are 
WE strong enough to meet the Com- 
munist menace? See next page. 
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Of what nations was the cartoonist thinking when he drew the figure marked 
“colonialism”? “communism’’? Why does he show “Asia” as the victim of both? 
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OMMUNIST WORLD 


What It Has 


HE communist of the 

earth is a vast storehouse of re- 
sources which are just beginning to 
be developed. 


quarter 


1. Agriculture 

A large majority of the people in 
the communist world are farmers. 
Russia leads the whole, world in pro- 
duction of barley, wheat, potatoes, 
and sugar beets. She grows huge 
crops of rye. The fertile fields of the 
European satellites produce a wide 
variety of foods. China is the world’s 
biggest producer of rice. 

You might think then that the 
communist world has plenty to eat. 
But it just isn’t so. The average 
Russian lives on a starchy diet of 
bread and potatoes, and he rarely 
gets enough of those. In China the 
situation is far worse. And in once 
prosperous European satellites, the 
skeleton of hunger has become a 
grimly familiar figure. 

What's the trouble? 

In China’s 
problem of transportation. The. Chi- 
nese don't have the roads and rail 
roads to ship food quickly from one 
region to another. One may 


case it’s an age-old 


area 





THE 


starve, while food goes to waste not 
far away. 

In Russia and the satellites the 
problem is the “silent war” of the 
farmers. When the Communists took 
away the land for collective farms, 
the peasants replied by producing 
smaller crops and killing their cattle. 
Neither mass punishment nor glow- 
ing promises have changed the 
peasant’s mind. He wants his own 
land. Food production keeps drop- 


ping. 


2. Raw Materials 


Russia has a fifth of the world’s 
known coal and iron deposits, a sixth 
of its oil, a third of its lumber re- 
sources. In eastern Europe, the 
satellites produce half as much coal, 
a third as much steel, a fifth as 
much oil as Soviet Russia does. Po- 
land and Czechoslovakia are rich in 
coal and turn out most of the satel- 
lites’ steel. Hungary has some of the 
world’s largest deposits of bauxite 
(the raw material for aluminum). 
Rumania produces more oil than 
any nation in Europe except Russia. 
Czechoslovakia Europe's best 
source of uranium 


has 


OMMUNIST WORLD 


China’s coal deposits are among 
the world’s richest. It also has iron 
ore, tin, and other minerals. But the 
Chinese have made little more than 
a start toward developing these re- 
sources. 

The communist world lacks only 
one major resource—natural rubber. 
The Reds are also short of wool, 
and a little short of tin, tungsten, 
and molybdenum. And in the event 
of war, the Communists might not 
have enough oil. 


3. Industry 

In 1917 there was hardly any 
heavy industry in Russia. Now 
Russia is second only to the U. S. 
in output of industry. Steel plants, 
chemical factories, hydroelectric 
works, machinery plants have sprung 
up. Today Russian industry produces 
almost as much as all Western Eu- 
rope combined. And, at the rate her 
industries are increasing, Russia 
may zoom ahead of Western Europe 
by 1960. 

To see how fast Russia’s heavy 
industry is growing, take steel. In 
1940 the U. S. produced 66.9 million 
tons of steel; Russia produced 18.3. 
In 1953 the U. S. produced 111.6 
million tons; Russia produced 418. 
fi NUMBER of tons produced the 
U. S. is farther ahead than ever. But 
don’t overlook the RATE of growth 
—69 per cent increase for the U. S., 
132 per cent for Russia. 
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Why It’s a Danger to Us 


—. the Communists hate the 
U. S. so much? Because we 
stand in their way. U. S. military 
power, U. S. aid to weaker 
tries, U. S. backing of non-Commu- 
hinder Com- 


coun 


nist alliances—all these 
munist plans to expand 

What if the Reds should attack 
us? How do we “stack up” against 
Russia in the power to fight a war? 


l. War Production 


We've already seen that the Com- 
munist world has vast resources and 
fast-growing industries. The Reds 
don’t produce as much as we do. 


But at least half of what they pro- 
duce goes to build their military 
might. Only 15 per cent of U. S. 
production goes to defense. 


2. Manpower 

The Russian population is bigger 
than ours—200 compared 
with our 163 A bumper 
crop of Russian teen-agers is coming 
up. Next the Russians will 
have 15 young men of fighting age 
for every 10 that we have. 

Russia keeps a big fighting force. 
Her soldiers number more than two 
million. Red China may have 2.5 


million 
million. 


year 


satellites 
million 


million. The 
have between 1.2 
men under arms. 

Though the U. S. has about three 
million men in the military Services, 
are smaller than 


European 
and 1.5 


land armies 


Russia's. 


our 


3. Sea Power 
Here the United States 
overwhelming lead. Our fleet is the 
biggest and most powerful in the 
world. Britain and our other allies 
add considerably to the free world’s 
sea power. 
Russia has no 


has an 


aircraft carriers. 
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The Communists hold the land mass of the Eurasian “heartland” (red areas). Our allies occupy the coastal “rimlands.” 


Her battleships are old. In total num- 
ber of ships she has the world’s 
second largest navy. But her chief 
strength lies in submarines and 
cruisers. Russia’s navy seems de- 
signed to fight near its home base 
and protect Russian ports. Its subs 
can make hit-and-run raids on ship- 
ping in mid-ocean. 


1. Air Power 

Russia has the world’s largest air 
force, and the most jet planes. Many 
of her fighter planes are excellent. 
She has a medium bomber like our 
B-47 and a long-distance bomber 
like our B-52. But her air transport 
fleet is old-fashioned. 

Plane for plane, our air fleet is 
better than Russia’s. But experts 
warn that Russia may overtake us. 


5. Scientific Weapons 


In scientific and technical] skills, 
the people of the Western nations 
are tops in the world. But. Russia, 
aided by scientists from East Ger- 
many, is coming up fast. And Russia 
is graduating twice as many engi- 
neers each year as we are. We have 
more atomic and hydrogen weapons 
than Russia does. Our ally, Britain, 
has a small but steadily increasing 
stockpile of atomic bombs. In guided 
missiles, though, the Russians are 
probably ahead of us. 


6. Geographic Strength 

If you look at the map above, you 
can see why Soviet Russia is said 
to occupy the “heartland.” It is the 
central part of the great land mass 
of “Eurasia” (Europe plus Asia). 


The vast spaces of this “heartland” 
are hard to conquer and hold. 

We and our allies hold the “rim- 
lands”—the territory which circles 
the “heartland.” Here we have built 
military bases which ring Russia. 
From these bases we could attack 
by air and sea. 

To protect ourselves against the 
military menace of communism, 
there are three things we must do: 

1. Keep up our military strength 
and keep the lead in production of 
new weapons. 

2. Keep communism from advance 
ing in the free world’s “rimlands.” 

3. Keep alive and strong the 
bonds of friendship among the free 
nations of the world. For it is just 
as true as it ever was that “united 
we stand, divided we fall.” 





HEN Alan Ameche puts a pigskin 

under his arm and starts plowing 
for the “promised land,” it’s every man 
for himself! The Wisconsin fullback 
packs 212 pounds of muscle on a 6’ 
frame—and he can run! Everything he 
hits falls down. making the 
varsity as a freshman back in 1951, 
Ameche has gained nearly two miles 
of ground! 

There’s nothing fancy about his styk 
He gets the ball and bang!—he plows 
right over you. He doesn’t even bend 
over and lower his head, in approved 
fullback fashion. He stands straight up 
—high-stepping and sun-fishing like a 
mean rodeo bronc. That odd running 
style has earned him the nickname of 
“The Horse.” 

“The Horse” learned his pigskin 
“oats” at Kenosha, Wisc. He played 
touch football at Washington Junior 
i]. S., then put in three great years of 
varsity ball at Bradford High. The 1950 
team he starred on was one of the great- 
est ever developed fn the state. It won 
ill its eight games, scoring 361 points 
to its rivals’ 61. Alan set a conference 
scoring record of 108 points and aver- 
aged 7.8 yards per carry. 

Though football earned him state 
wide fame, Alan was just as great in 
track. He copped the state shot-put 
crown with a toss of 50’ 9” 
set a city record of 53’ 4”. He 
paced sixth in the 100-yard state finals, 
and ran on’ the 880-yard relay team 
that finished seventh. 

Upon his graduation high 
school, dozens of colleges made him 
all sorts of offers. Coach Leahy of 


Since 


and late 


also 


from 


They Yell Themselves 


“HORSE 


Notre Dame visited him personally. But 
Alan stood firm—he had always wanted 
to go to his state university and no- 
body could talk him out of it. 

“The Horse” is a quiet, modest sort 
of fellow with brown eyes and bristly 
dark-brown hair. He isn’t the least 
bit sensitive about his long, sharp nose. 
In fact, he explains that his stand-up 
running style and long nose give him 
the opportunity to “stab the defense to 
death.” 

Alan married his high school sweet- 
heart in 1952 and is father of two 
husky sons, Brian and Alan. His fa- 
vorite movie stars are Gary Cooper and 
Marilyn Monroe. His favorite school 
subject is anatomy and his favorite 
singer is Liberace. 

“The Horse” is widely respected for 
his strength. In fact, he once won a 
Golden Gloves boxing title without 
striking a blow! It happened in Kenosha 
back in 1949. When Alan filed his en- 
try in the light heavyweight novice 
division, all his rivals dropped out— 
and Alan was awarded the title by de- 
fault! 


OPERATION TV 


EEN watching those football games 
over ABC-TV every Saturday? 
Great, huh? No better way to enjoy 
a game—sprawled. over a couch with 
a sandwich in one hand and bottle 
of milk in the other. While that magic 
globe brings you every detail with 
crystal-clear clarity. Brother, it’s better 
than a seat on the 50-yard line! 

The TV operation looks simple as 
pie. What more do you need than a 
camera and a guy who can work it? 
The answer is puh-lenty! It’s about .as 
“simple” as making an atom bomb. 

Operation TV gets rolling way back 
in early August. At that time, a corps 
of ABC experts is sent out on a 3,000- 
mile scout. They prowl through every 
stadium that will be involved in the 
telecasts — picking camera locations, 
building platforms for the cameras, and 
mapping out general plans for the lo- 


cation of all of the remote equipment. 

The actual equipment is moved into 
the stadium during the week of the 
game. Guess how many cameras are 
used? Not one or two, but FIVE! Two 
cameras are set up on the 35-yard lines. 
These are equipped with those Zoomar 
lenses you may have heard about. ! 

“Catching” all the blocks, tackles, 
passes, and hand-offs is child’s play for 
these all-seeing-eye monsters. They’re 
powerful enough to “catch” a_black- 
head at a hundred yards! 

Two other cameras are spotted on 
the 50-yard line at the top of the 
stadium, while the fifth camera—a mo- 
bile unit—is located on the field level 
where it is used to pick up the color 
of the bands, cheering sections, and the 
crowd. 

Know who's the brains behind the 
actual telecast? No, not the announcer. 
He’s just the mouthpiece. It’s the di- 
rector. And guess what: He isn’t even 
in the ball park! He parks in a mobile 
unit OUTSIDE the stadium. 

He actually “quarterbacks” the tele- 
cast. Through a monitor, he watches 
the picture each camera is getting at 
the moment. He anticipates the plays 
likely to be called and calls the camera 
shot that will best cover it. 

Just as for a play or a regular pro- 
gram, there’s a “dress” rehearsal. On 
the morning of the game, the producer 
of the telecasts, the director, the assis- 
tant director, the supervising engineer, 
and his crew, and the anhouncer get 
together for a chalk talk and “dry 
run.” Every man is told—and practices 
—his assignment. Result: A smooth per- 
termance. 

All in all, it takes about 25 
to handle the operation on the field. 
After the game, there’s no relaxing. The 
ABC crew get right to work packing 
up the equipment for the move to the 


men 


next stadium. 

That’s the story behind the flick of 
the dial that brings the big college 
games into your living room. Never 
thought it was so “simple,” did you? 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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CALLING ALL ART STUDENTS 


to honors offered by the 1955 SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS! 


Your teacher's selection of your painting or sculp- 
ture or poster for submission to Scholastic Art 
Awards is an honor in itself. Then there’s the 
opportunity of having it displayed in a regional 
show ... and even in the National High School 
Art Exhibition at Carnegie Institute! Thousands 
of gold achievement keys, national awards totaling 
$15,000, and 140 scholarships await the talented 
students. 


You are eligible if you are in grades 7 through 
12. And if you are a senior, you are also eligible 
for a scholarship. For complete details, ask your 
art teacher or write for rules book to Scholastic 
Art Awards, 33 W. 42nd St., New_York 36. 


The following school: and colleges generously offer tuition scholarships: 


Ad-Art Studie School, Pittsburgh 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 

American Academy of Art, Chicago 

Arizona State College, Tempe (2 scholarships) 

Art Academy of Cincinnati (3 scholarships) 

Art Career School, New York 

Art Center Association, Louisville 

Art Center School, Los Angeles (2 scholarships) 

Art School of Detroit’Society of Arts and Crafts 

Art Students League of New York 

Atlanta Art Institute 

Boston Museum School (2 scholarships) 

Bradley Univ. College of Fine Arts, Peoria 

Burnley School of Art and Design, Seattle 

California College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland 

California School of Fine Arts, San Francisco 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh (College of Fine 
Arts, Painting & Design Dept.—2 scholarships; Margaret 
Morrison Carnegie College—1l echolarship) 

Cartoofftsts & Illustrators School, New York (2 scholarships) 

Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 

Chouinard Art Institute, Los Angeles (3 scholarships) 

Cleveland Institute of Art (2 scholarships) 

Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center School 

Colorado State College of Education at Greeley 

Columbus Art School (2 scholarships) 

Famous Artists Schools, Westport, Conn. 

Fort Wayne Art School 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 


Hartford Art School 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington 

Incarnate Word College, San Antonio 

Institute of Design, Illinois Inst. of Technology, Chicage 
Jamesine Franklin School of Prof, Arts, New York 
John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis (2 scholarships) 
Kansas City Art Institute and School of Design 

Layton School of Art, Milwaukee 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton,* Tex. (2 scholarships) 
Maryland Institute, Baltimore 

McDowell Designing School, New York 

Meinzinger Art School, Detroit 

Memphis Academy of Arts (2 scholarships) 

Minneapolis School of Art 


Modern School of Fashion and Design, Boston 

Moore Institute of Art, Science & Industry, Philadelphia 
Museum Art School, Portland, Ore. 

National Art School, Washington, D. C. 

New England School of Art, Boston 

New York Phoenix School of Design 

New Yérk School of Interior Design 

Parsons School of Design, New York (2 scholarships) 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia 
Philadelphia Museum School of Art 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn (2 scholarships) 

Rhode Island School of Design, Providence (2 scholarships) 
Ringling School of Art, Sarasota, Fla. 

Rochester Institute of Technology 

Rudolph Schaeffer School of Design, San Francisco 

San Antonio Art Institute 

School of the Art Institute of Chicago (2 scholarships) 
School of the Dayton Art Institute 

School of Fine & Applied Art, Portland, Me. 

Scripps College, Claremont, Calif. (for women) 
Silvermine Guild School of Art, Norwalk, Conn. (2 scholarships) 
Stetson University, DeLand, Fla. 

Syracuse University School of Art (2 scholarships) 

Texas Western College, El Paso (2 scholarships for women) 
Traphagen School of Fashion, New York 

Trenton Junior College, Trenton, N. J. 

Tyler School of Fine Arts, Temple Univ., Elkins Park, Pa. 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa 

University of Denver School of Art 

University of Georgia, Athens 

University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 

Universty of Mami, Coral Gables 

University of Oklahoma, Norman 

University of Tulsa 

Vesper George School of Art, Boston 

Washburn University of Topeka 


Special Scholarship Offers 


National Art Honor Society—a grant of $200 contributed 
by the various chapters. 
Famous Artists Course—home study course for candidate 
from each sponsored region. 








IF YOU have any question about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Carol Ray, ““How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Question Bey 


Q. I don’t have much pep and vi- 
tality. But it seems to me that all the 
energy-giving foods are rich or fatten- 
ing. Whenever I eat rich foods, I have 
trouble either with my complexion or 
my figure. Is there a solution? 


A. Apparently you're confusing ener- 
gy-giving foods with high-calorie foods. 
Foods high in calories don’t necessarily 
contain the protein, vitamins and min- 
erals which you must have for pep and 
vitality. Many foods low in calories do 
contain those essential factors. For er- 


ample, fruits, vegetables, milk, lean 
meats, eggs, non-fatty cheeses and fish 
are superb sources of the energy-giving 
food factors, yet are low in calories. 
On the other hand, so-called rich, fat- 
tening foods, like cakes, pies, sundaes 
and similar dishes are very high in 
calories, but supply little else in the 
way of nourishment. Be sure your meals 
include plenty of protein foods and a 
liberal supply of fruits and vegetables. 
These are the foods that help build 
vitality, keep your complexion clear and 
your figure good. 


Q. How many hours should a teen- 
ager sleep? 

A. At least nine hours every night. 
You're getting enough sleep when you 
wake up refreshed. Some people re- 
quire more sleep than others. If you’re 
tired when you get up, better set your 
bedtime forward an extra hour. 








Now break the painful grip of muscular. 


BACK 


New MINIT-RUB® 
relieves 
deep-down 
pain fast... 
yet won’t burn 
your skin! 














CONTAINS 3 DOCTOR'S-PRESCRIPTION INGREDIENTS 


+. - PLUS SOOTHING LANOLIN 


When muscle strain or over-exercise leaves 
your back stiff, sore and aching... get deep- 
down relief with new, greaseless Minit-Rub! 

New Minit-Rub combines 3 pain-relieving 
prescription ingredients with soothing lanolin 
—in a special vanishing cream base. 





CHE! 
















So its medication starts action faster—faster 
than greasy rubs, faster than pain tablets! And 
unlike harsh-irritant rubs, new Minit-Rub 
won't burn your skin—yet its penetrating heat 
sensation relieves pain even deep-down. 

Use new Minit-Rub for muscular aches, 
pains, strains—and as a chest rub for cold 
miseries, too. All drug counters, 39¢ and 69¢. 





“Tuss’” McLaughrey 





Greaseless! Stainless! Applies like Vanishing Cream! 





Q. Quite frequently cold sores break 
out on my lips. What can I do to stop 
them? They are unsightly as well as 
uncomfortable. 


A. Better have your school nurse or 
your family doctor look at those sores. 
Sores or blisters around the lips may 
come from mouth infections, poor eat- 
ing habits, or some disturbance in the 
body. When the lips are dry and 
cracked, they are easily irritated and 
infections may set in. Build up your 
body’s resistance to infection with 
nourishing foods, and keep hands, 
pencils, and other objects away from 
your lips and mouth. Do not apply 
medicated cream to the blisters or 
sores unless recommended by your 
doctor or nurse. 


Foot Note. . . . Heavy dancing date 
coming up and your feet ready to “drop 
off”? Here’s a quick trick to revive tired 
feet. Put two basins in the bathtub. Fill 
one with hot water, the other with cold. 
Soak your feet in the hot water for one 
minute, then plunge them into the cold 
water for one minute. Repeat this per- 
formance two or three times, ending up 
with the cold water. Dry your feet well, 
then lie down for ten or fifteen minutes 
with feet propped up. 


Air Them! 


When problems get so you can’t bear em 
Take a tip—get out and air ’em 
Fifteen minutes of brisk walking 
Does more good than noisy squawking! 


Thaning Table Tips 


“Tuss” McLaugh- 
rey, Head Football 
Coach, Dartmouth 
College, says: 

“The baSfs for 
great athletic 
achievement is 
clean, wholesome 
living. A good ‘ath- 
lete must develop 
a good strong body 
through plenty of rest and wholesome 
food. It is not necessary to be faddish 
about food. All that is required is a 
well-balanced diet, with plenty of milk 
except before strenuous exercise. Greasy 
foods and pastries should be avoided. 

“Size and strength in themselves are 
not sufficient for an athlete. When the 
body is well developed, the next step 
is to learn how to control it, which in 
turn becomes skill. Every great ath- 
lete knows that his body will function 
for him only if he takes the right care 
of it.” 














Wagging Tongue 

A Utah candidate for re-election to 
the House of Representatives was a 
hero of World War II. At least he said 
he was, and everyone believed him. 

The young man told his constituents 
he had led a daring parachute mission 
into Germany, to capture a scientist and 
upset the Nazis’ atomic development. 
He even appeared on a nation-wide tele- 
vision show to describe his heroic ad- 
ventures in the Army. 

Just before election day, a newspaper 
challenged the truth of his statements. 
The Representative broke down and 
confessed he’d made up the whole story. 
He admitted he’d been an Army private 
who never saw combat. After his con- 
fession, the Congressman resigned as 
party candidate. In a public apology, 
he said, “My glib tongue seems to have 
gotten me into trouble.” 


° oO o 


1. How do you think the Congress- 
man got himself into such a fix? Once 
he’d told the story, why did he permit 
it to grow? Why did he keep retelling 
it? Didn’t he realize that sometime the 
truth was bound to come out? 

2. Why do people “embroider” the 
truth? Do they sometimes do so with- 
out meaning to? 

3. Have you ever “colored up” your 
own experiences, in order to impress 
someone? Is it easy to stop telling the 
fib, once people have heard it and be- 
lieved itP Could you be happy when 
living under false pretenses? When you 
knew the real story might come out any 
time? Suppose you had—intentionally or 
otherwise—told something about your- 
self that gave others the wrong impres- 
sion. What should you do about it? 

4. Suppose you knew someone who 





Answers to last week’s puzzle 


was always exaggerating his own ao- 
complishments. Would you trust him in 
a position of leadership? , 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wi iiTops, don't miss. “iMiMGood. 
i Fair. Save your money. 


Drama: “i“The Caine Mutiny. 
wvvrv Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, 
wvvr-On the Waterfront. ~““/The 
Egyptian. “The Black Shield of Fal- 
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worth, “Rear Window. “Broken 
Lance. “i“i“Dawn at Socorro. ~4@High 
and the Mighty. “Magnificent Obses- 
sion, @Suddenly. “i“Dragnet. “i Afri- 
can Adventure. 

Comedy: “###Man with a Million. 
“Sabrina. “~MHHobson’s Cheice. 

Musical: “i““i~Seven Brides for Seven 
Brothers. “White Christmas. ~“Y 
Brigadoon. “The Student Prince. ~~ 
Living It Up. 

Decumentary: “The Vanishing 
Prairie. “iw iVictory at Sea. hv 
The Cowboy. 
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PB ele-facts 








How NIKE = knocks out 


“enemy” planes quick as 1-2-3 











NIKE is the name of a missile 
defense weapon dev: for the Army 
by the Bell System. Here's how it works: 
when an “enemy” plane is spotted, 
NIKE picks up its course with radavz. 








Once in the air, the missile is guided 
toward the target, even if it zigzags, 
by 300 electronic “brain cells” in the 


ground contro! system. The missile ft- 
self is built by Douglas Aircraft. 








The moment the target gets within 
range, the NIKE missile is fired. Rocket 
boosters send it skyward faster than the 
speed of sound. 


The NIKE missile is about 20 feet 
long and one foot in diameter. Its 
control system fills several van-type 
trailers with a complicated maze of 
more than a million and a half dif- 
ferent parts. 


It called for special skill and knowl- 
edge to build this defense against 
possible enemy attack. That’s why 
the Army turned the job over to 
Bell telephone engineers and scien 
tists—the same men whose everyday 
job is to bring you and your family 
better and better telephone service. 
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A Workbook 


1. READ THE CARTOON 


Read the cartoon on page 13 to 
find the information. 
1. Who is shown in the top panel as 
the victim of imperialism? 
2. Who is pictured as the “suppose ad 
friend” of the victim? 
3. What word in the cartoon shows 
that the cartoonist is talking about 





imperialism? 

4. Whom does the cartoonist picture 
as the imperialist today? 

. A good title for the cartoon 


1S: 


ut 


(a) “I Like You Much More’; 
Last”; 


(b) At (c) 


“Freedom, 









Illustration less than 
\% actual size 


ee ., 
riendship 
pholos 


from your graduation portrait 


(or other photograph or snapshot) 


20«:°7°° postpaid 
only from one pose 
OR 50 for $2 


Lovely pictures of you for friends, 
classmates, relatives — for attaching 
to your college or other applications 
— at a price that makes it easy 
or exchange as many 
Convenient wallet size — 244" x34". 
Double-weight port ait paper, finest 
satin finish, for rich, long lasting 
beauty. 
Mail Money-Back Coupon Now For 20 
Friendship Photos from one pose, just 
mail finished graduation picture or 
glossy print with a dollar enclosed. 
Minimum order, $1. 





to give 


as you plea 


FRIENDSHIP PHOTOS 
Dept. 35-B, Quincy 69, Mass 


Please send me Friendship Photos. 
I enclose $ and graduation picture which 


you will return unharmed. My money back if I'm 
not delighted. 


NE riichncadpachtlinhibdnenceceviiniertduétuersdceasuiteeis 
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Page for the-Unit on the Communist World 


“From the Frying Pan into the 
Fire.” 


COMMUNIST POLAND 


Write C if the underlined word or 
words make the sentence correct. 
Substitute the correct answer, if the 
underlined word or words make the 


sentence incorrect. 


—_.1. The living standard in Poland 
is higher than that in the U. S. 

__2. Many stores are run by the 
Polish government. 

_3. Communist Party members re- 





ceive special privileges in Po- 
land. 

. Children are not encouraged 
to spy on their parents. 

5. Labor unions resist the Com- 
munist rulers. 

. Polish people have given up 
their belief in God. 

. Secret police are part of the 
Polish way of life. 

. Many workers in Poland are 








discontented with life under 
communism. 
9. Polish workers’ wages buy 


more than wages of American 





workers. 
__10. Russia _ treats 
equal partner. 


WHICH ONE? 


Write letter of correct choice. 


Poland as an 


|_1. The number of people under 


(a) 


communist rule is about: 


200 million; (b) 50 million; 
(c) 800 million. 

__2. Russia has annexed: (a) Po- 
land and Rumania; (b) Fin- 


land and Czechoslovakia; (c) 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

3. Each of these countries is part- 
ly under communist control ex- 
cept: (a) India; (b) Korea; 
(c) Viet Nam. 

. Which is true a the com- 
munist world? (a) a large ma- 
jority of the pt are farm- 
ers; (b) all of the people have 
plenty to eat; (c) force was 
never used to gain control of 
any country. 


—__5.. During World War II, Russia: 
(a) fought against Germany; 
(b) was neutral; (c) was con- 
quered by Germany. 


IV. WORLD POWERS 


Write U or R, if the statement de- 
scribes the U. S. or Russia. Write B 
if it describes both. 


. Its army has modern fighting 
weapons. 

__2. It has vast fertile farm lands. 

. The government owns and op- 
erates the factories. 

. It leads the world in industrial 
production. 

__5. It has large resources of coal, 
iron, and oil. 

. It has large military forces. 

7. It has the world’s most power- 

ful navy. 

It covers about one sixth of the 

world’s land area. 

__9. It is a member of NATO. 

__10. Workers are free to choose 

their jobs. 


V. THINKING CAP ON 


Why is it important that the free 
nations of the world keep on co- 
operating? (Answer on a separate 
sheet of pape.) 


If it is desired to use this workbook 
section as a scored quiz, the following 
scoring is suggested: 3 for each item in 
Questions I, Il, Tl, and IV, 10 for 
Question V. Total, 100. 


Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 





sanatorium (p. 12)—A health resort or 
place for treatment of the sick. 

zloty (zlé ti) (p. 12)—The Polish unit 
of money, established in 1924. The word 
zloty means “golden” in Polish, 

annex (p. 13)—When a country widens 
its boundaries to take in additional terri- 
tory, the newly added portion is said to 
be annexed. 

Kurile (kdo rél, or kdo ril) (p. 13). 

bauxite (p. 14)—bdks It. 

bumper crop (p. 14)—An 
large crop. Colloquial. 

stockpile (p. 15)— 
usually of raw materials. 

Eurasia (p. 15)—Europe plus Asia. 

Von Neumann (p. 5)—(f6n noi min). 


unusually 


reserve supply, 

















Q. 1 am very self- 
conscious and find 
it hard to carry on 
a conversation with 
anybody. How can 
I overcome _ this 
feeling? 


A. Suddenly you 
feel as if you have 
two heads and a 
hundred arms and 
legs. You turn beet-red when anybody 
speaks to you. You wish the whole 
world would go fly a kite and leave 
you alone in your misery. What's 
wrong with you, you wonder. 

Nothing’s wrong. If it’s any comfort, 
ll those fellows and gals who look so 
calm and easy-going are in that boat 
right along with you. Believe it or not, 
nobody can see those butterflies in your 
stomach! 

The reason you feel that way is all 
tied up with growing up. You're neither 





Gay Head 


1 child nor a full-Aedged grown-up. 

You don’t feel as if you belong any- 

vhere. Will you ever belong? Strange 
it may seem, yes! 

In the meantime, what to do: first 

‘f all, be yourself. Don’t try to be 


carbon copy of Debbie: Reynolds or 


Rock Hudson or the 19-year-old next 
loor. Nobody expects you to, and 
you'll just look ridiculous. If you feel 


1 blush coming on, go ahead and blush! 
People want to know YOU, even if you 


iren't as perfect as you'd like to be. 
Next, try looking around you in- 
stead of constantly inside you. When 
ou meet a person, make a game of 
figuring out what he’s like. Pretend 


that he’s even more ill at ease than you 
ind do best to make him 
feel sariedalae Ask about his inter- 
ests. You're sure to find something you 


re. your 


‘th like to talk about, and from then 
n, it’s smooth sailing. Keep up on 
he latest news—around school, around 
wn, and around the world. You'll 
ver be stumped for an “opener.” 
Finally, brush up that sense of hu- 
rr. Say to yourself: “I must look 
ither silly, slithering around from 
orner to corner, hiding from every- 
dy.” Remember to laugh at your- 
lf. And nember that no one else 
standing around waiting for you to 
ke a fool of yourself. They won't 
en think of it, unless you remind 
iem by acting scared of your own 
hadow. Hold that chin up high, Ex- 


ect people to like vou They will. 


Q. I'd like to ask a girl to go steady, 
but I don’t have enough money to date 
regularly. Should I ask her anyway? 


A. Why not put the question up to 
her? Tell her you like her very much 
and would like to ask her to go steady. 
But add that, on your budget, you Cer- 
tainly couldn’t take her out every eve- 
ning of the week. If she’s an under- 
standing person, she'll be pleased with 
your frankness, not embarrassed by it 
After your cards are on the table, let 
her make up her mind if she’d rather 
date you once every week or so, or a 
number of fellows much more often, 
Don’t be hurt if she turns you down. 
It will probably be for some other 
reason, not because of your financial 
crisis! 

If she says “yes,” don’t feel that 
you're lost unless you suddenly un- 
earth a gold mine. Good times don't 
always depend on a stuffed wallet, you 
know. Long walks or bike rides, picnics, 
and evenings at home listening to 
records are just as much fun as costly 
“evenings out,” as long as you enjoy 
being together. When the two of you 
“click,” you'll be surprised how much 
fun you can have on a dime for two 
Cokes, a nickel for the juke-box, and 
lots of talk. 

















PRATT INSTITUTE—The Art School 


B.S. in Art Teacher Education; B.F.A. in 
Advertising Design, Illustration, and In- 
terior Design. Bachelor of Industrial 
Design 

M.S. in Art Education 
Industrial Design 

James C. Boudreau, Dean, Brooklyn 5, New York 


and Master of 
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Fill nail and screw holes. 
Make hundreds ef repairs 
with Plastic Wood—handles 
like putty, hardens into 
wood—will not crack, chip 


or peel. 


PLASTIC WOOD’ 
y tee — "a9? 


PRINTS 


Billfold photos for classmates, 
friends, relatives and loved 
enes—tor job and college ap- 
plications. Send picture or 
negative. 20 for $1.00 (50 for 
$2.00). Satisfaction guaranteed 
ROY PHOTO SERVICE 
Dept. 8, GPO Box 644, N. Yy.1 


CHICAGO (Ok DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 


- EMROLL ae arm TERM 

ommercial Art, Cartooning, 

ACADEMY Dress Design, Fashion & Megazios 
Wustration, Drawing, Painting, In- 
terior Decoration 

FINE ARTS 

Founded 








you 
NEED 















DAY and NIGHT SCHOOL 
PUNCH TICKETS FOR PART-TIME STUDY 
All Professional Faculty 
. Write for tree catalog 7 
720 RUSH ST. + CHICAGO it, iL. 


416 PICTURES FREE! 


NEW! DIFFERENT! BEAUTIFUL! 


7 the first time — sensational pictures 
Fe r favorite movie stars in professional 
hi gloss finish. Special super-duper offer 


20 for 25¢ * 50 for 50¢ * 120 for $1 
FRE: CATALOG with 416 PICTURES 
aE 





CATALOG 
WITH 





OF STARS with your order 


DeLUXE PHOTO SERVICE, Dept. HS 
Box 947, Church St. Annex, New York 6, N.Y. 





DRAW 
ME! 


TRY FOR A FREE 2-YEAR 
ART SCHOLARSHIP WORTH $295.00 


Imagine how you'll feel one day soon, if 
you get a telegram reading ‘“‘Congratu- 
lations. Your drawing wins you complete 
2-year home study art course!” 

It could happen. You’ve a chance to 
win free art training from Art Instruction, 
Inc., world’s greatest home 
study art school, in this con- 
test. All you have to do is draw 
the girl’s head, five inches high. 
It’s an easy way to find out 
if you’ve money-making art 
talent, and it may start you 
on an exciting career! You’ve 


Coe ee 
ART INSTRUCTION, INC., 
500 S. 4th St., 


@ Please enter my attached drawing in your 
December contest. 





: 
. 


Studio 11584 


Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 











nothing to lose —everything to Nome allies 
gain. Mail your drawing today! 

Amateurs Only! Our students not eli- Address—__— —RGRGensee 
—_ Make copy of girl 5 ins. high. 

encil or pen only. Omit lettering. All . z 
drawings must be received by Dec. 31, City Nd 
1954. None returned. Winners notified. 
Stote—— —____——Oecupation- 


Co ca cs cera cns a dee ce DE nea amememsane 





indoor pliotos 
made eas with 


5 


EE 
our instruction booklet FR 


Syata-VicTOR CORP. 
Dept. S11, Griffith, Indiane 


(Mnssmale Py; 


——a 


from 


PORTRAIT 
SNAP or 
NEGATIVE 


Full 214” x 34” 

wallet size copies ' * 

of your favorite picture 

Give to classmates, relatives, 

friends. Keep copies handy for college applica- 
tions, employment or identification. Your orig- 
inal returned unharmed, with 20 Minute Man 
quality wallet-size, silk finish, double weight 
prints. Send photo or negative with $1.00 
minimum for 20 copies each pose. 


Minute Man photos please you or your 





money back 


Box 187, Lexington 73, Massachusetts 


| enclose picture and $ for wallet prints 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


ZONE STATE 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Sell your classmates America’s Most 
Beautiful and complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


earn sensational commission 

financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 

PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 





| tions, 
seporate sheets. Keep a 





EXOTIC ORIENTAL COLLECTION! 


105 all different stamps from Hong Kong 
Malaya, Sarawak, Korea, » and many other 
strange countries of the Far s free booklet 
and bargain lists. All for only 1 o new approval 


customers 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Jamestown SS-3!!, N.Y 





AHOY THERE! 


Hurst, Atlantic City (New Jersey) High School 


* Starred words refer to the sea and ships 
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STUDENTS are invited to 
submit original cross- 














word puzzles for publi- 
cation in Scholastic en 
ozines. Each puzzle 
should be built around 
one subject, which may 
be drawn from History, 
Art, Science, or any fie 

of knowledge. Maximum 
about words, of 
which at least 10 must 
be related to the theme. 
For any original puzzle 
published we will pay 



































you $10.00. Entries must 
include puzzle, defini- 
and answers on 














copy as puzzles cannot 
be returned. Give —_ 
a 











address, school, 
rade. Address: Puzzle |4O 
ditor, World Week, 33 











W. 42 St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Answers in next [47 
week's issue. 
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. Dry, withered. 
. —__— out; make a scanty living. 
3. Type of two masted sailing vessel. 
2. Island off northwest coast of Ireland. 
3. Compass direction. 
. Nickname for Evelyn. 
. Region of everlasting iire. 
7. Printers’ measures. 
. Permit. 
. Portable motors that clamp to the 
sterns of boats. 
3. Spring month (French). 
. Office of Censorship (abbr. ). 
. Simultaneous firing of all guns on one 
side of a warship, _side. 
. Commanding officer of a vessel. 
2. Rowing implements. 
3. Dry fruit. 
4. To the inside of. 
. Sharpened. 
. Davey ________’s locker. 
Organ of hearing. 
. Four bells is 
. Right side. 
4, Parent-Teachers’ Association (abbr.). 
. In golf, number of strokes required 
by perfect play. 
. Wind instrument. 
Toward the sheltered side. 
52. Exclamation of surprise. 
53. Single thing. 
34. Peruse. 
55. Possessive pronoun. 


3. Bundles (abbr.). 


o'clock. 





The Pay-off 

Teacher: “If a farmer sells 3,900 

bushels of wheat for $2 a bushel what 
will he get?” 

Student: “An automobile.” 


I sacola G 


DOWN 


. Canvas used to catch the wind. 


2. Sea eagle. 

3. Floating platform. 
. Compass direction. 
5. Boredom, tedium. 


. Speed of one nautical mile per hour. 


. Electrical Engineer (abbr.). 
. Poetic form for you. 
. Affirm. 


. Propels sail boats. 


. More or 
}. Highway. 


. Ship. 
ai. Alley 


; comic strip hero. 


2. State of motion. 


23. One in command of a ship. 
25. Front of a ship. 
26. A cheer. 
27. Raw metal. 
. Food a cow chews twice. 
. Girl’s name. 
. Suffix denoting native of. 
. Us (Spanish). 


8. Fiddle-playing Roman emperor. 
3. Small flap. 


. Belonging to Jed. 
. Shallow receptacles. 


. Mast. 


. Story. 
. Extent of surface. 


3. Encourage with aid. 


. Small body of water. 


5. Work, labor. 
3. Small insects. 


. Undersea craft. 


51. Nickname for Edward. 


. Hawaiian Islands (abbr.). 





Prove It! 


Did you get the answer to last week’s 


“Prove 


rl”? chain cost $22.50. 


The 





Blown Off Course 


An old-timer was standing on an Ala- 
bama street corner watching ominous 
black clouds gathering overhead. 

“I don’t like to say it,” remarked a 
stranger, “but those clouds look exactly 
like some we had in Texas just before 
the tornado struck.” 

“Was it a bad one?” the native asked. 

“Bad?” the Texan exclaimed. “How 
do you suppose I came to be in Ala- 
bama?” 


On the Line 


A foreigner in Moscow approached a 
taxicab and asked’ the driver: “Are you 
free?” 

“No,” he said. “I’m a People’s Demo- 
crat.” 

Quote 


Cool! 


The teacher was giving her class an 
example of ancient language. “Now, 
Gene,” she said to a pupil, “give me an 
example of a modern-day sentence 
which conveys the meaning, “Thou art 
good.’” ° 

The pupil paused for a few moments 
of meditation, then his face lighted up 
with sudden understanding as he said: 


“I dig you, cat, and you're real crazy!” 
Quote 


Through Channels 


It seems that a private went to his 
sergeant to find out what he should do 
about a cut on his finger. 

The sarge recommended that he go 
to the dispensary. 

The private thereupon ambled over 
to a door marked “Dispensary.” He 
walked in and found himself in an 
empty room with two doors at the far 
end, one marked “Sickness” and. the 
other “Injuries.” He figured the latter 
covered his case, so he opened that 
door, only to find himself in another 
empty room with two doors at the far 
end. These were marked “Head and 
Body,” and “Limbs and Extremities.” 
He decided a cut finger would come 
under the latter category so he went 
through that door. 

Again he found himself in an empty 
room with two doors. This time one was 
marked “Major” and the other “Minor.” 
He figured his was only a minor injury, 
so he walked through that door, only 
to find himself outdoors. 

Later the sergeant asked him if he 
got his finger fixed. “No,” he said, “but 
boy, is that place organized!” 


In a Breeze 


During a prizefight, a boxer stag- 
gered over to his manager and asked, 
“Have I done him any damage?” 

“No,” replied the disgusted manager, 
“but keep swinging. The draft may give 
hima cold.” 


Capper's Weekly 


Dog-gone! 

A famous lady novelist wished to 
take her pet Pekinese along with her on 
a lecture tour some years ago. Knowing 
railway rules in regard to dogs, she 
trained the Peke to drape himself inertly 
across her arm like a fur neckpiece. The 
ruse was successful until they hit Pitts- 
burgh. There a gateman glanced at her 
ticket, then at the pseudo-neckpiece 
and said, “Where is the baggage car 
ticket for the pooch?” 

The lady raised her elegant eyebrows. 








“The pooch?” 

“Yeah. The mutt. The dog on your | 
arm. Where’s the baggage car ticket?” | 

“Oh!” the lady answered in great sur- | 
prise. “You mean this, Why, my good | 
man, for your information, this animal | 
is a mammal!” 

The man did a double take. “A mam- 
mal?” He looked dubiously at the 
bright-eyed Peke. “Okay, go on, 
Ma’am—” he shrugged, “—but it sure | 
does look like a dog!” 


Quote 


Speech! Speech! 


Called on for an impromptu speech 
at a dinner one night, a Ya'e graduate 
bethought himself of his alma mater 
and lauded her by showing that the 
“Y” stood for “youth,” when all might 
enjoy the benefits of college. “A” stood 
for the “appreciation” of fine things 
which the college makes possible. “L” 
for “loyalty,” the stem of all endeavor. 

After about 30 minutes of that sort of 
thing, he ended with the “E,” which 
he said stood for the “efficiency” of a 
Yale graduate. 

Three seats down, a drowsing listener 
aroused himself sufficiently to murmur 
to his neighbor, “All I can say is, thank 
goodness he didn’t attend the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology!” 


Sunshine Magazine 





OMITTED FROM PART OF NOV. 3 ISSUE 

Because the cover story about Bur- 
mese “leg rowers” was accidentally 
omitted from the first few hundred 
copies to be printed of our November 3 
issue, the story is repeated here in 
somewhat expanded form. 


For hundreds of years, fishermen in 
parts of eastern Burma have used their 
strong leg muscles to row their small’ 
boats. By wrapping one foot around an 
oar, the fishermen let the leg do the 
rowing and keep their hands free for 





fishing. 


Just wait till you taste a CLARK 
BAR! There’s a chewy caramel 


center ... yummy peanut butter 
honeycomb .. . and a rich melt- 
in-your-mouth coating. M-m-m, 
better with every bite! It’s great 
for that “hungry” feeling after 
school . . . or any time. Try one 
today. You'll love CLARK BAR, 


FOR LOB OF PED! 


a Put “zoom” in that tackle 

or “zip” in that poss with 

@ CLARK ZAG NUT BARI 

" Loaded with energy-giv- 

ing coramel, peanut 

butter honeycomb and 

rich, golden coconvt. 
Good? You bet! 


tHe v. t. CLARK company 


Pittsburgh 12, Pa. + Evanston, Il. 





COUNCIL 


A council is a group of persons gathered together to consider a 
problem or make a decision. Counsel has several meanings (including “‘lawyer’’) 
which you ought to look up in the dictionary, just to keep in practice! 


You ought to ‘ook up friendly MR. PEANUT, too. He’: the jolly fellow you see on the 

Jabel of every PLANTERS product. He stands for flavor, freshness, and goodness— 

three things that PLANTERS aways stands for. This is true whether you buy the 

famous 5c bag of salted peanuts . . . the tasty, crunchy Jumbo Block Peanut Bar. . . or 

the smooth, creamy jarful of PLANTERS Peanut Butter. Better still, try all three—today! 
ne 


<— retin 


—— 


PLANTERS is always the word 


for peanuts 
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TEACHING GUIDE, p. 3 


Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students « 


EDITED BY MORRIS GOLDBERGER 





WEDNESDAY NOVEMBER 10 


11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Guests today 

include the architect Emmet Smith and 

Margaret Bourke-White, prize-winning 
hotographer. 

0 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: “Seal 

Island,” Walt Disney’s Academy Award- 

winning feature will be presented in 

its entirety. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Best of Broadway: 
Ethel Merman, singing star of hit 
musicals and Hollywood films, recreates 
her original role in the musical com- 
edy, “Panama Hattie.” Miss Merman 
portrays Hattie Maloney in her ro- 
mantic involvement with the scion of 
an old-line Philadelphia family. The 
music and lyrics are by Cole Porter. 

10:45 p.m. (ABC) A special program 
commemorating the first 100 years of 
the YWCA World ae move- 
ment. Howard University’s Cathedral 
Choir will provide a portion of the 

musical background for the program. 


THURSDAY NOVEMBER 11 


7:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Today: In comme- 
moration of Veterans Day, the camera 
crew visits Arlington National Ceme- 
tery. 

8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Climax: Dorothy 
Maguire and Franchot Tone co-star in 
an adaptation of Aldous Huxley’s noted 
story, “The Giaconda Smile,” with 
Eduard Franz in a featured role. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Four Star Play- 
house: David Niven plays the part of 
a confidence man who establishes a 
bogus home for underprivileged chil- 
dren to qualify for a philanthropist’s 
million-dollar grant, in “Vote of Con- 
fidence.” 

(NBC-TV) Ford Theatre: “The Road 
Ahead” features Rory Calhoun, Faith 
Domergue and Paul Langton. The story 
concerns a displaced person’s struggle 
to adjust himself to his new homeland. 
It’s not until he finds a friend in a 
fellow “expectant father” that he be- 
gins to feel at home again. 

(ABC-TV) Kraft Theatre: “One Sun- 
day Afternoon.” A full-hour adapta- 
tion of the stage play by James Hagen. 

10:30 p.m. (CBS) General Lemuel C. 
Shepherd, Chief of the U. S. Marine 
Corps, speaks on patriotism in an ad- 
dress to honor veterans of all wars. 
The talk is in commemoration of Vet- 
erans Day, formerly known as Armis- 
tice Day. 


FRIDAY NOVEMBER 12 


6:15 p.m. (CBS) U.N.—On the Record: 
Michael Hayward summarizes events 
of the week at United Nations head- 
quarters in New York. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
“Midnight Haul” is a melodrama about 
a truck driver who breaks up a hi- 
jacking ring. Kevin McCarthy and K. 

. Stevens are starred. 

11:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Chronostope: Inter- 
views with figures in the news by a 
panel of editors led by Larry LeSueur. 
A Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
feature 


SATURDAY NOVEMBER 13 


12:00 noon (NBC) National Farm and 
Home Hour: A report on the annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Agronomy from St. Paul, Minn. 

2:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) What in the World: 
Ernest Dodge, director of the Peabody 
Museum, is the guest of the panel in 
this archaeological guessing game. 

2:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Youth Takes a Stand: 
Discussion by high school youngsters 
of a current issue. 

5:30 p.m. (ABC) Labor-Management 
Series: Two 15-minute portions, pre- 
senting both sides of the labor-man- 
agement picture. 


7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch Mr. Wizard: 
Mr. Wizard and Buzz investigate what 
happens when two or more forces 
working in different directions are put 
together. (WRCA-TV shows this pro- 
gram the following Saturday at 4:30 


p.m.) 

(NBC) Heart of the News: A half- 
hour program of depth reporting into 
one news story. Henry Cassidy is on- 
the-air Editor. 

10:00 p.m. (MBS) Chicago Theatre of the 
Air: Margaret Roberts, Davis Cunning- 
ham a Raymond oaee sing the 
leads in an adaptation of the popular 
“La Boheme.” 


SUNDAY NOVEMBER 14 


11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
Today’s book is a volume from Carl 
Sandburg’s monumental work on Ab- 
raham Lincoln. Bruce Catton, editor of 
“The American Heritage,” discusses 
“The Prairie Years.” 

12:00 noon (DuMont) N. ¥. Times Youth 
Forum: Can Regional Treaties Serve the 
Aims of the United Nations?” Guest is 
Dr. Eelco van Kleffens, President of 
the UN’s General Assembly. The topic 
for Nevember 28 will be “Is the Goal 
of American Education Being Met?” 
The guest will be Harold C. McClellan, 
President of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. 

12:30 p.m. (NBC) Eternal Light: “Educa- 
tion of a Labor Leader” is a drama- 
tized portrait of Samuel Gompers. 

(NBC-TV) American Inventory: The 
Sloan Foundation’s adult education 
series is now presented in a new dra- 
matic format. 

1:00 p.m. (CBS) Man’s Right to Knowl- 
edge: This week’s guest is Dr. Brock 
Chisholm, world-famed psychiatrist. 
The topic will be “Human Organiza- 
tion—Physical Well-being.” 

2:30 p.m. (CBS) N. Y. Philharmonic 
aT: Roy Harris, the distin- 
guished American composer, has com- 
pleted a short orchestral work, “Sym- 
phonic Epigram,” to honor the 25th 
year of these broadcasts. The composi- 
tion will be performed by the orches- 
tra under the baton of Dniitri Mitrop- 


oulos. 

3:00 p.m.*(NBC) Weekend: A two-hour 
“spread” with a Sunday newspaper 
format. The latest news and features 
from Hollywood, the theatre, Wash- 
ington, and the international scene with 
Merrill‘ Mueller, Earl Godwin, Elmo 
Roper, Leon Pearson, John Lardner, 
and others. 

(CBS-TV) Now and Then: Dr. Frank 
Baxter, Professor of English at the 
University of Southern California, dis- 
courses on books and culture. 

4:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Search: “The 
New Industrial Revolution” concerns 
the little-noticed revolution that is 
taking place in the industrial plants of 
the country, spearheaded by scientists 
and engineers in the new field of 
automation. This revolution involves 
the use of robots and automata, ma- 
chines provided with eyes, ears, chemi- 
cal senses, and brains to help run the 
lants and factories of the country. 

wo of the robots which will be shown 
—Felix the Moth and Dr. Shannon's 
Mouse—are sure to attract unusual at- 
tention. 

5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 
Fame: A dramatization from the life 
of John Adams entitled'“A Matter of 
Principle.” 

5:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Background: A pro- 
file of the city of Detroit, subtitled 
“Prediction of Things to Come in 1955.” 
Joseph C. Harsch and W. W. Chaplin 
present an analysis of the bellwether 
automobile industry, considered 
many to be the barometer of America’s 
economic health. They will show filmed 


interviews with workers, union offi- 

cials, and executives. Among the latter 
will be Henry Ford; John Nance, head 
of the new Studebaker-Packard com- 
bine; and Harlow Curtice, President of 
General Motors. 
:30 p.m. (CBS) Hallmark Hall of Fame: 
Helen Hayes stars in “Dr. Rebecca,” a 
dramatization of the life of Dr. Rebecca 
Dorsey, the famous woman pioneer 
doctor, who died recently at age 96 
after having made more than 4,000 de- 
liveries. 

(CBS-TV) You Are There: News- 
men and commentators in a re-enact- 
ment of one of the most colorful mo- 
ments of English history, “Lord Nelson 
at Trafalgar.” 

7:30 p.m. (DuMont) Opera Cameos: Popu- 
larized adaptations of familiar operas. 
Tonight, “La Boheme.” 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Philco Playhouse: 
This week's drama is an original story 
by Mark Brandel dealing with the 

roblem of delinquent youth; it shows 

Rew one youngster, finding no author- 
ity at home, gets into trouble so that 
he will be taken in hand by the law, 
his substitute for family 


MONDAY NOVEMBER 15 


8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Producers’ Show- 
case: Joseph Cotten and Margaret Sul- 
lavan co-star in a 90-minute adaptation 
of the Pulitzer Prize-winning play, 
“State of the Union.” This is the real- 
istic story of an honest man _ induced 
into an ambition to become President 
of the United States. His sensitive and 
sensible wife realizes the price both 
must pay, spiritually and practically, 
in the name of politics, if he is to be 
jockeyed into the nomination. The play 
delineates the powerful behind-the- 
scenes machinations of political bosses 
in their sometimes frantic quest for 


victory. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC & ABC-TV) Firestone 
Hour: Roberta Peters, coloratura so- 
prano, is featured. Howard Barlow 
conducts. : 
700 p.m. (NBC) Telephone Hour: Pianist 
Clifford Curzon is the guest soloist. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Robert Montgomery 
Presents; The second and concluding 
installment of Victor Hugo’s “The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame.” 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: “Let 
Me Go, Lover” is a mystery play about 
an all-night disc jockey who suspects 
that his apartment is being used in 
his absence by a fugitive 

TUESDAY NOVEMBER 16 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Ameri- 
ca: In “John Yankee,” eight British 
soldiers fire into a Boston mob and are 
accused of murder. Their defense is 
conducted by young John Adams who 
risks his reputation as one of the lead- 
ers of the American Revolution on his 
belief in the soldiers’ right to a fair 


trial. 
9:00 p.m. (ABC) America’s Town Meet- 


ing: “Can Germany Be an Effective 
Ally?” Marquis Childs, author and 
columnist, will be one of two speakers. 
9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Armstrong’s Circle 
Theatre: An original teledrama by 
Irving Elman about two social misfits, 
a boy and his uncle. An understanding 
judge, sympathetic to their needs, 
allows them to stay together and 
gradually they learn to work together 
at making a home for themselves. 
(ABC-TV) Elgin Hour: Ruth Hussey 
and Louis Jourdan star in “Warm 
Clay.” The story deals with a house- 
wife with artistic inclinations and some 
talent, who at first rebels against do- 
mesticity but later learns to use her 
artistry through daily self-expression 
with her children, her home decorat- 
ing, and her cooking 
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NEW BOOKS 


On Public Affairs and Education 


Freedom, Loyalty, Dissent, by Henry 
Steele Commuager. Oxford University 
Press, N. Y. 155 pp., $2.50. 


Few voices have been as loud and 
clear in their defense of civil liberties 
as that of Henry Steele Commager. A 
professor of history at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Dr. Commager has written and 
lectured extensively here and abroad on 
the American mind. His thesis is that 
we have more to fear from those who 
would suppress criticism of our institu 
tions than we have from the critics, 
even if they be Communists. Those who 
believe that the present danger from in- 
ternal communism is too great to permit 
traditional observance of the Bill of 
Rights will find Commager’s conclusions 
unacceptable. 


In expanded and revised essays which 
have appeared in widely circulated 
journals, Dr. Commager examines the 
necessity for freedom and experimenta- 
tion in ideas. In hard-hitting articles on 
“guilt by association” and what consti- 
tutes loyalty to America, Commager 
draws upon his intensive knowledge of 
American history to flay those who set 
themselves up as judges of voluntary 
associations and “those who would im- 
pose upon us a new concept of loyalty. 
...” “We should not forget,” he writes, 
“that our tradition is one of protest and 
revolt, and it is stultifying to celebrate 
the rebels of the past—Jefferson and 
Paine, Emerson and Thoreau—while we 
silence the rebels of the present.” 


The Art of Advocacy, by Lloyd Paul 
Stryker. Simon and Schuster, N. Y. 
306 pp., $5. 

Lloyd Paul Stryker is a practicing 
attorney whose resourcefulness and dra- 
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Scholastic’s Annual Thanksgiving Party at the Conventions 
of The National Council of Teachers of English 
and 
The National Council for the Social Studies 


November 25-27, 1954 


Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to any of 
the Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom quan- 
tities, or Teen Age Book Club sponsors are cordially invited to 
these two annual social events. 





Thanksgiving Reception 
and Refreshments 


SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 


Thanksgiving Party 
and Buffet Supper 
ENGLISH COUNCIL 


Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel Claypool Hotel 
Detroit, Michigan Indianapolis, Indiana 
November 25 (Thursday) November 26 (Friday) 
5:30-7:30 P.M. 4:45-6:45 P.M. 
(Send acceptance form below as soon as possible. Admis- 
R < V/,p sion by guest card only which will be mailed to you 
Ge Vel” before the conventions. Requests must be received by 
November 19.) : 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42d Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 
giving party. | plan to attend the 
(1) National Council for the Social Studies convention 
(1) National Council of Teachers of English convention 


Name Ce Ta 
BES ae A 
Home Address 











Zone___ State 


C1 World Week; [j Junior Scholastic; 
C) Literary Cavalcade; [] NewsTime 
(1 Teen Age Book Club. 





a ae 


i use: [) Senior Scholastic; 
[) Practical English; 











matic instinct marks him as an outstand- 
ing member of the bar today. The basis 
for the present volume was “fourteen 
lectures before the Yale Law School.” 

Stryker’s own scholarship offers suffi- 
cient proof that he respects the learned 
lawyer. But closer to his heart is the 
pleader who knows human aature and 
can with artistry alert a jury with his 
opening address, develop his case by 
determined cross-examination, and tie 
the legal package firmly with his closing 
summary. The spirited way in which he 
recalls the exploits of Webster, Choate, 
Lincoln, the late Justice Robert Jackson, 
and the great English advocates, may 
send more inspired lawyers to the crimi- 
nal courts. 

Stryker points the way to sounder 
justice in chapters which range from the 
preparation of cases to the defense of 
unpopular causes. His experience and 
fund of anecdotes is so varied that 
there is never a dull moment from the 
first “Hear ye!” 


Moscow, by Theoder Plievier. Double- 
day, N. Y. 318 pp., $3.95. 


The sound and stench of war is so 
strong in the pages of Plievier’s latest 
novel that another holocaust becomes 
unthinkable. At the same time it offers 
no ground for believing that there is any- 
thing to choose between the two brands 
of totalitarianism that are locked in 
combat—the Nazi and the Communist. 

The action starts with the German 
thrust toward Moscow on June 22, 
1941, and ends with the approach of 
the New Year. 

Plievier is the German author whose 
Stalingrad, published here in 1948, was 
compared with All Quiet on the West- 
ern Front. He has offered us a stark 
study of the minds and behavior of the 
Russian peasant, townsman, soldier, 
and officialdom at a time when the 
Russians were being overrun and an- 
nihilated. In a parallel canvas, he has 
confined himself to the German military 
mind from private to general officer. 
But there is little in this almost unre- 
lieved story of depravity and terror to 
suggest peace on earth or good wil! 
toward men. 


Government, U.S.A.: A Comprehensive 
Review, by John Jay Daly. Reese 
Press, Baltimore, Md. 111 pp. $3.50. 


Mr. Daly, a Washington journalist, 
who has long reported on various phases 
of the Government at close range, wants 
all Americans, young and old, to know 
more about it. He has written a pleas- 
ant and unpretentious little book telling 
the story of the various departments 
and the national capital. It is factually 
accurate but too elementary for a high 


school text. 
—Howarp L. Hurwitz 





